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OLUME 26 = NUMBER 13 = MAY 4+1935 


Scholastic 
Photoplay Cl 


AST call for the May review contest, and 

there will be no more calls until September. 
Members have until midnight May 25th to mail 
their reviews for the May contest. Review any 
picture you desire. 

If you are not a member, join at once (send ten 
cents to Secretary, Scholastic Photoplay Club, 
250 E. 43rd St., New York City) and you will re- 
ceive your membership credentials and pad of 
score cards by return mail. The rules of the 
review contest are on the back of the score card. 


HAVE you noticed the change in the cate- 
gories under “Basic Theme” on the new 
edition of the score card? At the suggestion of 
Prof. Edgar Dale, photoplay expert at Ohio State 
University, we have changed the Basic Theme 
categories to the following: 


3 Highly significant. 

2 Confused and wandering. 
1 Overworked. 

o Of slight importance. 
-1 Of no importance. 


Thank you, Prof. Dale. Has any one else any 
suggestions for improving the score card? If so, 
please send them in to your secretary, who is go- 
ing to try to arrange for Bigger & Better things 
for Photoplay Club members next term. 


Students joining the Club now will have 
their membership cards dated ‘“Sept., 
1936,” for the expiration date. 














Flash! 


Our sports editor wants to say that all true 
lovers of sport should see the latest Silly Sym- 
phony “The Tortoise and the Hare.” “How 
about telling us about it,” the secretary asked 
him. So he wrote the following review: 


Max Hare Loses 


O better race, no closer finish, was ever run 
than that which Toby Tortoise wins from 
Max Hare in Walt Disney's Silly Symphony ver- 
sion of that immortal fable “The Tortoise and the 
Hare.’ We hope you get around to seeing this 
exciting picture with its strong appeal to the 
sports‘minded. Max Hare loses, of course, by a 
whisker, but it was not because he lacked speed, 
but rather because he had too much of it. He 
applies it, however, at the wrong time and in the 
wrong places, indulging in solitary and prepos- 
terqus sessions of tennis, baseball. and archery dur- 
ing the race with the plodding Tortoise. While 
the moral of the tale favors the Tortoise, the 
drama and color are all with the Hare, whose 
antics and showmanship are poignant with sug- 
gestions that he is, after all, only Max Baer in 
rabbit's clothing. 
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Be Your Age! 
An Editorial 


classes—those who like to feel that they are 

grown-up, and those who have outgrown their 

short pants and knee-length dresses physically, 
but are still in that group mentally and socially. Of 
the two, we favor the former. We prefer the ¢om- 
pany of those high school children who put on a few 
years in their bearing and attitude toward life, to 
those who subtract a few years and always act like 
sixth graders on their annual picnic. It is because 
we prefer the adult-minded that we are a little dis- 
tressed by those who belong to that group whose 
grown-up bearing is only a front, not real. 

The New York Post recently 


B= and girls of high school age fall into two 


notion that women make bad drivers is not borne out 
by statistics. Do you want to know who are the 
dangerous drivers of today? A study 
made by the Travelers Insurance Company reveals 


You are. 


the startling fact that the number of accidents among 

drivers under 18 is 65% worse than the average! 
Those figures are important. They show the ap- 
palling danger that comes from granting adult privi- 
leges to children who are not ready for them. In 
the natural society described by Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, the child who wanted to play with fire was 
allowed to do so. If he burned himself it was his 
responsibility. The child who ran headlong into dan- 
ger was to be allowed to suffer 








ran a contest for the election 
of the world’s worst bore. We 
submitted as our candidate the 
pretty young thing of high 
school age who so often pleads 
for a grown-up privilege, falls 
down on carrying it through, 
then expects to be excused be- 
she is, after all, not 
grown-up. She is adult and 
dignified when asking for the 
privilege, and childish and coy 
when apologizing for the mess 
she’s made of it. Ugh! 

We know a group of charming 
high school seniors who, despite 
repeated request and injunction 
from their parents, took upon 
themselves what they considered 
the grown-up privilege of serving 
drinks at a small party. They 
thought they were old enough. 


BrRusacem? 
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= the consequences. That philos- 
>| ophy, while extreme, has a 
4 great deal to recommend it. 
Unfortunately, in present-day 


society it is difficult to conceive 
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Aw-w ners! | 
wid wens of a situation in which the child 
who hurts himself ddes not at 
the same time hurt others. Cer- 
tainly this is true of motor-car 
accidents. 

It’s all right for these chil- 
dren of block-playing age, in 
the accompanying cartoon, to 
howl that they “wanna couple 
tables of bridge.” Just as it is 
all right for responsible high 
school people to drive motor 
But what is definitely 
not all right is the tendency on 
the part of a great many young 
people to demand privileges 
without remembering the re- 


COVPLA TACLES 
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yas 


cars. 








There was the almost inevi- 
table result. Two boys in the 
crowd drank too much and 
thought it would be a bright idea to crawl across the 
girders of the then unfinished Washington Bridge 
spanning the Hudson. They performed that fool 
stunt and fortunately (one is tempted to write, un- 
fortunately) they were not hurt. 

Though there were no casualties in this particular 
case of flaming youth, too often irresponsibility leads 
to disaster. Take the matter of driving cars. Acci- 
dents, it seems, are not a sex problem. That ancient 


Cartoon by Webster 
Reproduced by permission of New York Herald Tribune 


sponsibilities that go with them. 

If you ask for the grown-up 
right to eat when, where, and 
what you please, don’t scream like a baby when you 
get a stomach-ache. If you ask for the privilege of 
coming and going as you please, don’t wreck your 
school work by falling asleep over it repeatedly. If 
you ask for the privilege of running your class dance 
without adult interference, don’t turn it into a rowdy, 
undignified affair. 

Be as grown up in handling privileges as you are 
in demanding them. 





A FATHER BROWN DETECTIVE STORY 


By G. K. Chesterton 


” 


F you meet a member of that 
select club, “The Twelve True 


Fishermen,” entering the Vernon 

Hotel for the annual club dinner, 
you will observe, as he takes off his 
overcoat, that his evening coat is green 
and not black. If (supposing that 
you have the star-defying audacity to 
address such a being) you ask him 
why, he will probably answer that he 
does it to avoid being mistaken for a 
waiter. You will then retire crushed. 
But you will leave behind you a mys- 
tery as yet unsolved and a tale worth 
telling. 

If (to pursue the same vein of im- 
probable conjecture) you were to meet 
a mild, hard-working little priest, 
named Father Brown, and were to ask 
him what he thought was the most 
singular luck of his life, he would 
probably reply that upon the whole 
his best stroke was at the Vernon 
Hotel, where he had averted a crime 
and, perhaps, saved a soul, merely by 
listening to a few footsteps in a pas- 
sage. He is perhaps a little proud of 
this wild and wonderful guess of his, 
and it is possible that he might refer 
to it. But since it is immeasurably 
unlikely that you will ever rise high 
enough in the social world to find 
“The Twelve True Fishermen,” or 
that you will ever sink low enough 
among slums and criminals to find 
Father Brown, I fear you will never 
hear the story at all unless you hear 
it from me. 

The Vernon Hotel, at which The 
Twelve True Fishermen held their an- 
nual dinners, was an institution such 
as can only exist in an oligarchical so- 
ciety which has almost gone mad on 
good manners. It was that topsy- 
turvy product—an “exclusive” com- 
mercial enterprise. That is, it was a 
thing which paid not by attracting 
people, but actually by turning people 
away. In the heart of a plutocracy 
tradesmen become cunning enough to 
be more fastidious than their custom- 
ers. They positively create difficulties 
so that their wealthy and weary 
clients may spend money and diplo- 
macy in overcoming them. If there 
were a fashionable hotel in London 
which no man could enter who was 
under six foot, society would meekly 
make up parties of six-foot men to 


dine in it. If there were an expensive 
restaurant which by a mere caprice of 
its proprietor was only open on 
Thursday afternoon, it would be 
crowded on Thursday afternoon. 
The Vernon Hotel stood, as if by ac- 
cident, in the corner of a square in 
Belgravia. It was a small hotel; and 
a very inconvenient one. But its very 
inconveniences were considered as 
walls protecting a particular class. 
One inconvenience, in particular, was 
held to be of vital importance: the fact 
that practically only twenty-four 
people could dine in the place at once. 
The only big dinner table was the 
celebrated terrace table, which stood 
open to the air on a sort of veranda 
overlooking one of the most exquisite 
old gardens in London. Thus it hap- 
pened that even the twenty-four seats 
at this table could only be enjoyed 
in warm weather; and this making the 
enjoyment yet more difficult made it 
yet more desired. The existing owner 
of the hotel was a Jew named Lever; 
and he made nearly a million out of 
it, by making it difficult to get into. 
Of course he combined with this limi- 
tation in the scope of his enterprise 
the most careful polish in its per- 
formance. The wines and cooking 
were really as good as any in Europe, 
and the demeanor of the attendants 
exactly mirrored the fixed mood of 
the English upper class. The pro- 
prietor knew all his waiters like the 
fingers on his hand; there were only 
fifteen of them all told. It was much 
easier to become a Member of Par- 
liament than to become a waiter in 
that hotel. Each waiter was trained 
in terrible silence and smoothness, as 
if he were a gentleman’s servant. And, 
indeed, there was generally at least 
one waiter to every gentleman who 
dined. 

The club of The Twelve True Fish- 
ermen would not have consented to 
dine anywhere but in such a place, 
for it insisted on a luxurious privacy ; 
and would have been quite upset by 
the mere thought that any other club 
was even dining in the same building. 
On the occasion of their annual dinner 
the Fishermen were in the habit of 
exposing all their treasures, as if 
they were in a private house, espe- 
cially the celebrated set of fish knives 


and forks which were, as it were, the 
insignia of the society, each being ex- 
quisitely wrought in silver in the form 
of a fish, and each loaded at the hilt 
with one large pearl. These were al- 
ways.laid out for the fish course, and 
the fish course was always the most 
magnificent in that magnificent repast. 
The society had a vast number of 
ceremonies and observances, but it had 
no history and no object; that was 
where it was so very aristocratic. You 
did not have to be anything in order 
to be one of the Twelve Fishers; 
unless you were already a certain 
sort of person, you never even heard 
of them. It had been in existence 
twelve years. Its president was Mr 
Audley. Its vice-president was the 
Duke of Chester. 

If I have in any degree conveyed 
the atmosphere of this appalling hotel, 
the reader may feel a natural wonder 
as to how I came to know anything 
about it, and may even speculate as 
to how so ordinary a person as my 
friend Father Brown came to find 
himself in that golden galley. As far 
as that is concerned, my story is 
simple, or even vulgar. There is in 
the world a very aged rioter and 
demagogue who breaks into the most 
refined retreats with the dreadful in- 
formation that all men are brothers, 
and wherever this leveller went on 
his pale horse it was Father Brown’s 
trade to follow. One of the waiters, 
an Italian, had been struck down with 
a paralytic stroke that afternoon; and 
his Jewish employer, marvelling 
mildly at such superstitions, had con- 
sented to send for the nearest Popish 
priest. With what the waiter con- 
fessed to Father Brown we are not 
concerned, for the excellent reason 
that that cleric kept it to himself; 
but apparently it involved him in 
writing out a note or statement for 
the conveying of some message or the 
righting of some wrong. Father 
Brown, therefore, with a meek impu- 
dence which he would have shown 
equally in Buckingham Palace, asked 
to be provided with a room and writ- 
ing materials. Mr. Lever was torn 
in two. He was a kind man, and had 
also that bad imitation of kindness, 
the dislike of any difficulty or scene. 
At the same time the presence of one 
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unusual stranger in his hotel that eve- 
ning was like a speck of dirt on some- 
thing just cleaned. There was never 
any borderland or anteroom in the 
Vernon Hotel, no people waiting in 
the hall, no customers coming in on 
chance. There were fifteen waiters. 
There were twelve guests. It would 
be as startling to find a new guest 
in the hotel that night as to find a 
new brother taking breakfast or tea 
in one’s own family. Moreover, the 
priest’s appearance was second-rate 
and his clothes muddy ; a mere glimpse 
of him afar off might precipitate a 
crisis in the club. Mr. Lever at last 
hit on a plan to cover, since he might 
not obliterate, the disgrace. When 
you enter (as you never will) the Ver- 
non Hotel, you pass down a short 
passage decorated with a few dingy 
but important pictures, and come to 
the main vestibule and lounge which 
opens on your right into passages 
leading to the public rooms, and on 
your left to a similar passage point- 
ing to the kitchens and offices of the 
hotel. Immediately on your left hand 
is the corner of a glass office, which 
abuts upon the lounge—a house with- 
in a house, so to speak, like the old 
hotel bar which probably once occu- 
pied its place. 

In this office sat the representative 
of the proprietor (nobody in this place 
ever appeared in person if he could 
help it), and just beyond the office, 
on the way to the servants’ quarters, 
was the gentlemen’s cloak room, the 
last boundary of the gentlemen’s do- 
main. But between the office and the 
cloak room was a small private room 
without other outlet, sometimes used 
by the proprietor for delicate and im- 
portant matters, such as lending a 
duke a thousand pounds or declining 
to lend him sixpence. It is a mark of 
the magnificent tolerance of Mr. Lever 
that he permitted this holy place to 
be for about half an hour profaned 
by a mere priest, scribbling away on 
a piece of paper. The story which 
Father Brown was writing down was 
very likely a much better story than 
this one, only it will never be known. 
I can merely state that it was very 
nearly as long, and that the last two 
or three paragraphs of it were the 
least exciting and absorbing. 

For it was by the time that he had 
reached these that the priest began a 
little to allow his thoughts to wander 
and his animal senses, which were 
commonly keen, to awaken. The time 
of darkness and dinner was drawing 
on; his own forgotten little room was 
without a light, and perhaps the gath- 
ering gloom, as occasionally happens, 
sharpened the sense of sound. As 
Father Brown wrote the last and least 
essential part of his document, he 
caught himself writing to the rhythm 
of a recurrent noise outside, just as 


one sometimes thinks to .the tune of 
a railway train. When he became 
conscious of the thing he found what 
it was: only the ordinary patter of 
feet passing the door, which in an 
hotel was no very unlikely matter. 
Nevertheless, he stared at the dark- 
ened ceiling, and listened to the sound. 
After he had listened for a few 
seconds dreamily, he got to his feet 
and listened intently, with his head 
a little on one side. Ther he sat 
down again and buried his i.vow in 
his hands, now not merely listening, 
but listening and thinking also. 

The footsteps outside at any given 
moment were such as one might hear 
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From the New York Times 

A caricature of the brilliant and witty 

English essayist and poet, Gilbert Keith 

Chesterton, by Massaguer for ‘People 

Worth Talking About,” by Cosmo Ham- 
ilton (McBride). 








in any hotel; and yet, taken as a 
whole, there was something very 
strange about them. There were no 
other footsteps. It was always a 
very silent house, for the few familiar 
guests went at once to their own apart- 
ments, and the well-trained waiters 
were told to be almost invisible until 
they were wanted. One could not 
conceive any place where there was 
less reason to apprehend anything 
irregular. But these footsteps were 
so odd that one could not decide to 
call them regular or irregular. Father 
Brown followed them with his finger 
on the edge of the table, like a man 
trying to learn a tune on the piano. 

First, there came a long rush of 
rapid little steps, such as a light man 
might make in winning a walking 
race. Ata certain point they stopped 
and changed to a sort of slow, swing- 
ing stamp, numbering not a quarter 
of the steps, but occupying about the 
same time. The moment the last 
echoing stamp had died away would 
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come again the run or ripple of light, 
hurrying feet, and then again the 
thud of the heavier walking.. It was 
certainly the same pair of boots, 
partly because (as has been sai]) 
there were no other boots about, and 
partly because they had a small but 
unmistakable creak in them. Father 
Brown had the kind of head that can- 
not help asking questions; and on this 
apparently trivial question his head 
almost split. He had seen men run 
in order to jump. He had seen men 
run in order to slide. But why on 
earth should a man run in order to 
walk? Or, again, why should he 
walk in order to run? Yet no other 
description would cover the antics of 
this invisible pair of legs. The man 
was either walking very fast down 
one-half of the corridor in order to 
walk very slow down the other half; 
or he was walking very slow at one 
end to have the rapture of walking 
fast at the other. Neither suggestion 
seemed to make much sense. His 
brain was growing darker and darker, 
like his room. 

Yet, as he began to think steadily, 
the very blackness of his cell seemed 
to make his thoughts more vivid; he 
began to see as in a kind of vision 
the fantastic feet capering along the 
corridor in unnatural or symbolic at- 
titudes. Was it a heathen religious 
dance? Or some entirely new kind 
of scientific exercise? Father Brown 
began to ask himself with more ex- 
actness what the steps suggested. 
Taking the slow step first: it certainly 
was not the step of the proprietor. 
Men of his type walk with a rapid 
waddle, or they sit still. It could not 
be any servant or messenger waiting 
for directions. It did not sound like 
it. The poorer orders (in an 
oligarchy) sometimes lurch about 
when they are slightly drunk, but 
generally, and especially in such 
gorgeous scenes, they stand or sit in 
constrained attitudes. No; that heavy 
yet springy step, with a kind of care- 
less emphasis, not specially noisy, yet 
not caring what noise it made, be- 
longed to only one of the animals of 
this earth. It was a gentleman of 
western Europe, and probably one 
who had never worked for his living. 

Just as he came to this solid cer- 
tainty, the step changed to the 
quicker one and ran past the door as 
feverishly as a rat. The listener re- 
marked that though this step was 
much swifter it was also much more 
noiseless, almost as if the man were 
walking on tiptoe. Yet it was not as- 
sociated in his mind with secrecy, but 
with something else—something that 
he could not remember. He was mad- 
dened by one of those half-memories 
that make a man feel half-witted. 
Surely he had heard that strange, 
swift walking somewhere. Suddenly 








he sprang to his feet with a new idea 
in his head, and walked to the door. 
His room had no direct outlet on the 
passage, but let on one side into the glass 
office, and on the other into the cloak room 
beyond. He tried the door into the office, 
and found it locked. Then he looked at 
the window, now a square pane full of 
purple cloud cleft by livid sunset, and 
for an instant he smelt evil as a dog 
smells rats. 

The rational part of him (whether the 
wiser or not) regained its supremacy. 
He remembered that the proprietor had 
told him that he should lock the door, 
and would come later to release him. He 
told himself that twenty things he had 
not thought of might explain the eccentric 
sounds outside; he reminded himself that 
there was just enough light left to finish 
his own proper work. Bringing his paper 
to the window so as to catch the last 
stormy evening light, he resolutely plunged 
once more into the almost completed 
record. He had written for about twenty 
minutes, when suddenly he sat upright. 
He had heard the strange feet once more. 

This time they had a third oddity. 
Previously the unknown man had walked, 
with levity indeed and lightning quickness, 
but he had walked. This time he ran. 
One could hear the swift, soft, bounding 
steps coming along the corridor, like the 
pads of a fleeing and leaping panther. 
Whoever was coming was a very strong, 
active man, in still yet tearing excitement. 
Yet, when the sound had swept up to the 
office like a sort of whispering whirlwind, 
it suddenly changed again to the old slow, 
swaggering stamp. 

Father Brown flung down his paper, 
and, knowing the office door to be locked, 
went at once into the cloak room on the 
other side. The attendant of this place 
was temporarily absent, probably because 
the only guests were at dinner and his 
office was a sinecure. After groping 
through a grey fcrest of overcoats, he 
found that the dim cloak room opened 
on the lighted corridor in the form of a 
sort of counter or half-door, like most of 
the counters across which we have all 
handed umbrellas and received tickets. 
There was a light immediately above the 
semicircular arch of this opening. It 
threw little illumination on Father Brown 
himself, who seemed a mere dark outline 
against the dim sunset window behind 
him. But it threw an almost theatrical 
light on the man who stood outside the 
cloak room in the corridor. 

He was an elegant man in very plain 
evening dress; tall, but with an air of 
not taking up much room; one felt that 
he could have slid along like a shadow 
where many smaller men would have been 
obvious and obstructive. His face, now 
flung back in the lamplight, was swarthy 
and vivacious, the face of a foreigner. 
His figure was good, his manners good 
humored and confident; a critic could 
only say that his black coat was a shade 
below his figure and manners, and even 
bulged and bagged in an odd way. The 
moment he caught sight of Brown’s black 
silhouette against the sunset, he tossed 
down a scrap of paper with a number and 
called out with amiable authority: “I want 
my hat and coat, please; I find I have to 
go away at once.” 











Father Brown took the paper without a 
word, and obediently went to look for the 
coat; it was not the first menial work he 
had done in his life. He brought it and 
laid it on the counter; meanwhile, the 
strange gentleman who had been feeling 
in his waistcoat pocket, said laughing: 
“I haven’t got any silver; you can keep 
this.” And he threw down half a sov- 
ereign, and caught. up his coat. 

Father Brown’s figure remained quite 
dark and still; but in that instant he had 
lost his head. His head was always most 
valuable when he had lost it. In such 
moments he put two and two together 
and made four million. Often the Cath- 
olic Church (which is wedded to common 
sense) did not approve of it. Often he 
did not approve of it himself. But it was 
real inspiration—important at rare crises 
—when whosoever shall lose his head the 
same shall save it. 

“I think, sir,’ he said civilly; “that you 
have some silver in your pocket.” 

The tall gentleman stared. “Hang it,” 
he cried, “if I choose to give you gold, 
why should you complain?” 

“Because silver is sometimes more valu- 
able than gold,” said the priest mildly; 
“that is, in large quantities.” 








Gilbert Keith Chesterton, poet, journalist, 
illustrator, pamphleteer, has been for 35 
years one of England’s most massive (both 
physically and intellectually) men of letters. 
Noted for his wit and skill at paradox, a 
devout Roman Catholic, he has been a 
sharp thorn in the sides of skeptics. See 
his essay and the biographical piece about 
him in the December 8, 1934, Scholastic. 








The stranger looked at him curiously. 
Then he looked still more curiously up 
the passage towards the main entrance. 
Then he looked back at Brown again, and 
then he looked very carefully at the 
window beyond Brown’s head, still colored 
with the after-glow of the storm. Then 
he seemed to make up his mind. He put 
one hand on the counter, vaulted over as 
easily as an acrobat and towered above the 
priest, putting one tremendous hand upon 
his collar. ; 

“Stand still,” he said, in a hacking 
whisper. “I don’t want to threaten you, 
but—” 

“I do want to threaten you,” said 
Father Brown, in a voice like a rolling 
drum, “I want to threaten you with the 
worm that dicth not, and the fire that is 
not quenched.” 

“You’re a rum sort of cloak-room 
clerk,” said the other. : 

“I am a priest, Monsieur Flambeau,” 
said Brown, “and I am ready to hear 
your confession.” 

The other stood gasping for a few mo- 
ments, and then staggered back into a 
chair. 

. . * 

The first two courses of the dinner of 
the Twelve Fishermen had proceeded with 
placid success. I do not possess a copy 
of the menu; and if I did it would not 
convey anything to anybody. It was 
written in a sort of super-French em- 
ployed by cooks, but quite unintelligible 
to Frenchmen. There was a tradition in 
the club that the hors d’oeuvres should 
be various and manifold to the point of 
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madness. They were taken seriously be- 
cause they were avowedly useless extras, 
like the whole dinner and the whole club. 
There was also a tradition that the soup 
course should be light and unpretending— 
a sort of simple and austere vigil for the 
feast of fish that was to come. The talk 
was that strange, slight talk which gov- 
erns the British Empire, which governs 
it in secret, and yet would scarcely en- 
lighten an ordinary Englishman even if 
he could overhear it. Cabinet ministers 
on both sides were alluded to by their 
Christian names with a sort of bored 
benignity. The Radical Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whom the whole Tory party 
was supposed to be cursing for his ex- 
tortions, was praised for his minor poetry, 
or his saddle in the hunting field. The 
Tory leader, whom all Liberals were sup- 
posed to hate as a tyrant, was discussed 
and, on the whole, praised—as a Liberal. 
It seemed somehow that politicians were 
very important. And yet, anything seemed 
important about them except their poli- 
tics. Mr. Audley, the chairman, was an 
amiable, elderly man who still wore 
Gladstone collars; he was a kind of sym- 
bol of all that phantasmal and yet fixed 
society. He had never done anything— 
not even anything wrong. He was not 
fast; he was not even particularly rich. 
He was simply in the thing; and there 
was an end of it. No party could ignore 
him, and if he had wished to be in the 
Cabinet he certainly would have been 
put there. The Duke of Chester, the vice- 
president, was a young and rising poli- 
tician. That is to say, he was a pleasant 
youth, with flat, fair hair and a freckled 
face, with moderate intelligence and enor- 
mous estates. In public his appearances 
were always successful and his principle 
was simple enough. When he thought of 
a joke he made it, and was called bril- 
liant. When he could not think of a joke 
he saidthat this was no time for trifling, 
and was called able. In private, in a 
club of his own class, he was simply quite 
pleasantly frank and silly, like a school- 
boy. Mr. Audley, never having been in 
politics, treated them a little more seri- 
ously. Sometimes he even embarrassed 
the company by phrases suggesting that 
there was some difference between a Lib- 
eral and a Conservative. He himself was 
a Conservative, even in private life. He 
had a roll of grey hair over the back of 
his collar, like certain old-fashioned states- 
men, and seen from behind he looked like 
the man the empire wants. Seen from 
the front he looked like a mild, self- 
indulgent bachelor, with rooms in the Al- 
bany—which he was. 


As has been remarked, there were 
twenty-four seats at the terrace table, and 
only twelve members of the club. Thus 
they could occupy the terrace in the most 
luxurious style of all, being ranged along 
the inner side of the table, with no one 
opposite, commanding an uninterrupted 
view of the garden, the colors of which 
were still vivid, though evening was clos- 
ing in somewhat luridly for the time of 
year. The chairman sat in the center of 
the line, and the vice-president at the 
right-hand end of it. When the twelve 
guests first trooped into their seats it was 
the custom (for some unknown reason) 
for all the fifteen waiters to stand lining 
the wall like troops presenting arms to 
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the king, while the fat proprietor stood 
and bowed to the club with radiant sur- 
prise, as if he had never heard of them 
before. But before the first clink of knife 
and fork this army of retairiers had van- 
ished, only the one or two required to 
collect and distribute the plates darting 
about in deathly silence. Mr. Lever, the 
proprietor, of course had disappeared in 
convulsions of courtesy long before. It 
would be exaggerative, indeed irreverent, 
to say that he ever positively appeared 
again. But when the important course, 
the fish course, was being brought on, 
there was—how shall I put it?—a vivid 
shadow, a projection of his personality, 
which told that he was hovering near. 
The sacred fish course consisted (to the 
eyes of the vulgar) in a sort of monstrous 
pudding, about the size and shape of a 
wedding cake, in which some considerable 
number of interesting fishes had finally 
lost the shapes which God had -given to 
them. The Twelve True Fishermen took 
up their celebrated fish knives and fish 
forks, and approached it as gravely as if 
every inch of the pudding cost as much 
as the silver fork it was eaten with. So 
it did, for all I know. This course was 
dealt with in eager and devouring silence; 
and it was only when his plate was nearly 
empty that the young duke made the 
ritual remark: “They can’t do this any- 
where but here.” 

“Nowhere,” said Mr. Audley, in a deep 
bass voice, turning to the speaker and 
nodding his venerable head a number of 
times. “Nowhere, assuredly, except here. 
It was represented to me that at the 
Café Anglais S 

Here he was interrupted and even agi- 
tated for a moment by the removal of 
his plate, but he recaptured the valuable 
thread of his thoughts. “It was repre- 
sented to me that the same could be 
done at the Café Anglais. Nothing like 
it, sir,’ he said, shaking his head ruth- 
lessly, like a hanging judge. “Nothing 
like it.” 

“Overrated place,” said a certain Colonel 
Pound, speaking (by the look of him) for 
the first time for some months. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the 
Duke of Chester, who was an op- 
timist, “it’s jolly good for some 
things. You can’t beat it at——” 

A waiter came swiftly along the 
room, and then stopped dead. His 
stoppage was as silent as his 
tread; but all those vague and 
kindly gentlemen were so used 
to the utter smoothness of the un- 
seen machinery which surrounded 
and supported their lives, that a 
waiter doing anything unexpected 
was a start and a jar. They felt 
as you -and I would feel if the 
inanimate world disobeyed—if a 
chair ran away from us. 

The waiter stood staring a few 
seconds, while there deepened on 
every face at table a strange 
shame which is wholly the product 
of our time. It is the combination 
of modern humanitarianism with 











asked him, with a comrade-like clear- 
ness of speech, what the devil he was 
doing. But these modern _ plutocrats 
could not bear a poor man near to 
them, either as a slave or as a friend. 
That something had gone wrong with the 
servants was merely a dull, hot embarrass- 
ment. They did not want to be brutal, 
and they dreaded the need to be benevo- 
lent. They wanted the thing, whatever it 
was, to be over. It was over. The waiter, 
after standing for some seconds rigid, like 
a cataleptic, turned around and ran madly 
out of the room. 

When he reappeared in the room, or 
rather in the doorway, it was in company 
with another waiter, with whom he whis- 
pered and gesticulated with southern 
fierceness. Then the first waiter went 
away, leaving the second waiter, and re- 
appeared with a third waiter. By the time 
a fourth waiter had joined this hurried 
synod, Mr. Audley felt it necessary to 
break the silence in the interests of tact. 
He used a very loud cough, instead of a 
presidential hammer, and said: “Splendid 
work young Moocher’s doing in Burmah. 
Now,.no other nation in the world could 
have as 

A fifth waiter had sped toward him like 
an arrow, and was whispering in his ear: 
“So sorry. Important! Might the pro- 
prietor speak to you?” 

The chairman turned in disorder, and 
with a dazed stare saw Mr. Lever coming 
toward them with his lumbering quickness. 
The gait of the good proprietor was in- 
deed his usual gait, but his face was 
by no means usual. Generally it was a 
genial copper-brown; now it was a sickly 
yellow. 

“You will pardon me, Mr. Audley,” he 
said, with asthmatic breathlessness. “I 
have great apprehensions. Your fish-plates, 
they are cleared away with the knife and 
fork on them!” 

“Well, I hope so,” said the chairman, 
with some warmth. 

“You see him?” panted the excited hotel 
keeper; “you see the waiter who took them 
away? You know him?” 
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the horrible modern abyss between 
the souls of the rich and poor. A 
genuine historic aristocrat would 
have thrown things at the waiter, 
beginning with empty bottles, and 
very probably ending with money. 
A genuine democrat would have 


. . . both hands full 
shining silver, which he 
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“Know the waiter?” answered Mr. Aud- 
ley indignantly. “Certainly not!” 

Mr. Lever opened his hands with a ges- 
ture of agony. “I never send him,” he 
said. “I know not when or why he come. 
I send my waiter to take away the plates, 
and he find them already away.” 

Mr. Audley still looked rather too be- 
wildered to be really the man the empire 
wants; none of the company could say 
anything except the man of wood—Colonel 
Pound—who seemed galvanized into an 
unnatural life. He rose rigidly from his 
chair, leaving all the rest sitting, screwed 
his eyeglass into his eye, and spoke in 
a raucous undertone as if he had half- 
forgotten how to speak. “Do you mean,” 
he said, “that somebody has stolen our 
silver fish service?” 

The proprietor repeated the open-handed 
gesture with even greater helplessness; 
and in a flash all the men at the table 
were on their feet. 

“Are all your waiters here?” demanded 
the colonel, in his low, harsh accent. 

“Yes; they’re all here. I noticed it my- 
self,” cried the young duke, pushing his 
boyish face into the inmost ring. “Always 
count ’em as I come in; they look so 
queer standing up against the wall.” 

“But surely one cannot exactly remem- 
ber,” began Mr. Audley, with heavy hesi- 
tation. 

“I remember exactly, I tell you,” cried 
the duke excitedly. “There never have 
been more than fifteen waiters at this 
place, and there were no more than fif- 
teen tonight, I'll swear; no more and no 
less.” 

The proprietor turned upon him, quak- 
ing in a kind of palsy of surprise. “You 
say—you say,” he stammered, “that you 
see all my fifteen waiters?” 

“As usual,” assented the duke. “What is 
the matter with that?” 

“Nothing,” said Lever, with a deepen- 
ing accept, “only you did not. For one of 
zem is dead upstairs.” 

There was a shocking stillness for an 
instant in that room. It may be (so sup- 
ernatural is the word death) that each 
of those idle men looked for a second at 
his soul, and saw it as a small dried pea. 
One of them—the duke, I think—even said 
with the idiotic kindness of wealth: “Is 
there anything we can do?” 

“He has had a priest,’ said the Jew, 
not untouched. 

Then, as to the clang of doom, they 
awoke to their own position. For a few 
weird seconds they had really felt as if 
the fifteenth waiter might be the ghost of 
the dead man upstairs. They had been 
dumb under that oppression, for ghosts 
were to them an embarrassment, like beg- 
gars. But the remembrance of the silver 
broke the spell of the miraculous; broke 
it abruptly and with a brutal reaction. 
The Colonel flung over his chair and strode 
to the door. “If there was a fifteenth man 
here, friends,” he said, “that fifteenth fel- 
low was a thief. Down at once to the 
front and back doors and secure every- 
thing; then we'll talk. The twenty-four 
pearls of the club are worth recovering.” 

Mr. Audley seemed at first to hesitate 
about whether it was gentlemanly to be 
in such a hurry about anything; but, see- 
ing the duke dash down the stairs with 
youthful energy, he followed with a more 
mature motion. 

(Continued on page 10) 
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BACKWOODS 
LANGUAGE 


By Charles Morrow Wilson 


KNOW a land of Elizabethan 

ways, an America of cavaliers 

and curtsies, a land of mystic 
allegiances and enduring frontiers, 
where moods of yesterday touch hands 
with probable ways of tomorrow. 
Smooth, timbered hills painted green- 
golden by the magic of sunlight. Hill- 
sides and green valleys, lost ravines 
and forest lands. Clear rivers, fast 
running and gay. Farm roads that 
smile in good fellowship. Fence- 
rows, open fields, and a comforting, 
life-giving earth. 

As my neighbor Bill Coldiron puts 
it, “Life is good hereabouts, because 
a man don’t keep eternally in a sweat 
about things.” 


Peasant language has pristine word 
qualities and a natural instinct for 
sound and oral values. It has free- 
ness to vary and invert, a feeling of 
freshness and of stylistic distinction. 
It is a forceful speech; it can clothe 
the most extraordinary incident with 
matter-of-fact colors of reality. It can 
give to casual bits of everyday the 
most delicate shadings of romance. 

The life of a back countryman is 
likely to be one of vague wondering 
and leisurely understanding, and 
speech is but a turn in his path of 
living. 

Beefsteak when I’m hungry, 

Corn likker when I’m dry, 

Pretty little gal when I’m lonesome 


Sweet heaven when I die, 
Sweet heaven when I die. 


This high spot from a droning ditty 
called “Sourwood Mountain” seems to 
me a first rough outline of backwoods 
living, a creed of storm and sunshine, 
growth and rest, the progress of the 
seasons, changing of the skies, the 
coming of nights and consequent 
dawns, the old established phenomena 
of sun, rain, and earth. 

In sundry respects country speech 
is surprisingly effective; its character- 
ization is quick and vivid; its narra- 
_ tive is admirable for its homeliness; 
and its sayings usually go to their 
mark with epigrammatic force. A 
patriarch of a sun-filtered hollow was 
accounting for his married life—and 
the lastingness of his home: 








A place where farm folks may gather on 
an off afternoon or a rainy day, for 
checkers or horseshoes, or to trade ideas 
on crops and farming ways and each other. 


“Well, an infare wedding was the reel 
beginning. Sally’s folks gin us a big sup- 
per after the weddin’. Ever’body on the 
creek was thar, that is, the young folks, 
you understand. They’d cooked up ’most 
ever’thing—deer meat, fried ham, sausage, 
turkey and chickens and all sorts of gyar- 
den stuff and pies and. cakes. 

“And when they’d et, they commenced to 
frolic. We sat by the fire whilst they run 
a set or two, then Sally leaned over to 
me and says, ‘Abe, why can’t we run a 
set, too?’ 

“I says, ‘We can, by ginger!’ So we run 
a set. Then all the fellers wanted to swing 
Sally, so we danced a Virginny reel. Well, 
we slept thar that night and next day we 
went over to my folks and they gin us 
another supper and frolic. And the next 
day atter that we come up here where 
I'd raised this house.” 


The old gentleman’s cabin is one of 
the old backwoods sort; two logbuilt 
rooms and a boarded-up lean-to. The 
roof-line is a trifle catawampus; the 
rough stone chimney tilts a bit un- 
steady-like and the walls are weather- 
warped and powdery gray. Wild 
ferns grow at its shaded end, grass 
and buck bushes and tea roses vie for 
space in the rough-faced lawn. A 
pathway leads into an uncertain lane 
of snowballs and flowering quince and 
coral berries. The ancient cedar be- 
hind tells of slow centuries of shade. 
Scattered sunlight falls upon the low 


porch-front and enriches its garnish- 
ment of red burney pepper and drying 


ears of seed corn. 


“It ain’t much to look at, but it’s been 
home for a mighty long time. They’s not 
much in it but I reckon they’s enough. 
Like I was sayin’ to her, ‘Yonder’s a right 
smart chance of corn and a heap of fruit 
stuff and the shoats will be big enough to 
kill fer meat after the mast is gone.” 


His philosophy of immaculate as- 
surance is readily comparable to the 
provincial confidence of Piers, the 
Plowman: 


I have no pennies pullets for to buy, 

Neither geese nor pigs; but two green 
cheeses, 

A few curds and cream, and a haver 
cake, 

And two loaves of beans and bran for my 
infants 

And yet to say, by my Soul, I have no 
salt bacon 

Nor no cockney, by Christ, collops for to 
make 

But I have parsley and leeks and many 
kole plants 

And eke a cow and a calf and a cart 
mare 

To draw afield my dung the while the 
drought lasteth 

And by this livelihood we must live till 
Lammas time— 

And by that I hope to have harvest in 
my croft, ‘ 

And then may I dight thy dinner as me 
well liketh. 
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If backwoods language is basically 
a speech of illiteracy, it is not neces- 
sarily one of simplicity or of prevail- 
ing monosyllables. Indeed mountain 
speech carries a surprising portion 
of unexpectedly long or literary 
words—cavalier words such as grab- 
ble, denote, dilatory, cavil, caterwaul, 
discern, cuckold, mooncalf, and mar- 
vel. 

Hit, the Anglo-Saxon of it, is used 
with a strange inconsistency. In fact, 
hit and tt may follow one another in 
the same sentence or even in the same 
clause, as the delicacies of a primitive 
euphony may require. 

Such forms as afore, and az for ask, 
go back to the time of Layamon; 
dauncy, unsteady about one’s victuals, 
dates back over five hundred years to 
the days of the Towneley plays. Such 
usages as usen for used, perk up, aver, 
atwiat, I dare ye, and afeard appear 
to pre-date The Canterbury Tales. 
Fray still carries its original meaning 
of a deadly combat; and there are 
even more picturesque survivals, such 
as feathered into ’em, a phrase which 
touches back into the romantic days of 
long bows and feathered arrows. 

Missus, a married woman, survives 
the yeoman’s mistress; a sorry fellow 
continues in common usage for good- 
for-nothing but the term has no ety- 
mological connection with sorrow. A 
handmill is still a quern in some parts 
of the southern highlands, as it was 
even in Mercian days. A turn of meal 
is what one gets after a considerable 
spell of waiting his turn about a coun- 
try mill, and the toddick, a grinding 
toll, survives the toll dish of feudal 
days. 

Although the speech is intrinsically 
and stubbornly English, it sometimes 
carries a quaint smattering of romance 
terms. In the Great Smokies of North 
Carolina, for example, one may. hear 
doney or doney girl, a current col- 
loquialism for sweetheart. The origin 
appears to have been maritime. Eng- 
lish sailors may have learned about 
dotas in Spanish ports. At any rate 
the term, reduced to doney, had be- 
come common nomenclature in His 
Majesty’s Navy, and in the retentive 
bills of Carolina the usage has lived on. 

So common a backwoodsism as tetch- 
ous directs one back to Richard the 
Third and his mother’s testimony that 
“tetchy and wayward was thy in- 
fancy.” Gower tells of “a sighte of 
flowers,” a handkercher, and a “soon 
start.” A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
abounds with the “pert and nimble 
spirit of mirth.” Like Piers, an up- 
country Arkansawyer may carry a 
budget on his back and tarries now 
and then to spend an opinion, as 
Othello did. Or he may own a scope 
of land and prank with the young 
‘uns while the crops go to naught. 
The southern backwoodsman em- 
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Charles Morrow Wilson has written a 
book called Backwoods America about the 
Ozark country of Arkansas and Missouri 
that is a picture of the living American 
scene—a picture of one of America’s last 
frontiers and of its peoplee After a boy- 
hood spent in the Ozarks, where he kept 
his ears and eyes open while he was per- 
forming the usual chores on a farm near 
Fayetteville, and after observing rural life 
and ways in England as well as in various 
parts of America, Mr. Wilson has come to 
the conclusion that places like Hemmed-in 
Holler where the people’s philosophy “is 
one of sane appreciation of soil and 
growth, an adoration of being without 
worries and strivings of becoming” have 
found the right way to live. Some land, a 
house, a few hams hanging from the 
smoke-house rafters, enough corn for 
hominy and meal, some whittling cronies 
at the crossroads grocery, and these people 
have “the rarest of all modern luxuries, 
idle time without chronic unemployment.” 








ploys the Old English stark in such 
phrases as stark wild, stark foolery; 
and the Middle English suffix, lik(e): 
suchlike, familylike, pertlike. He 
uses the Shakespearean afeard and 
writ. He would likely straddle a horse 
rather than mount a horse. 

Usages of our contemporary ances- 


tors of the southern mountains have . 


illustrious precedents. Milton told of 
“Meadows trim with daisies pied.” 
Hamlet assumed an “antic disposi- 
tion,” as might the Low Gap village 
cut-up. Chaucer and Spenser used 
sleight meaning skill; Piers talks of a 
heap of people; Hakluyt uses allow 
for assume; Spenser used mought for 
might, and he rhymed yet with wit. 
The Elizabethans called a salad a sal- 
let and a bag a poke as do many of our 
southern highlanders. Sech, sence, 
again, Scriptur, ventur, nater, yit, and 
yander all held the vantage of good 
usage in Spenser's day. Lovelace, the 
immaculate one, used holp for helped, 
drug for dragged, fotch for fetch, and 
wrop for wrapped. Sidney said fur 
and furder. 

There is a sad story about a Ken- 
tucky mountaineer who blundered 
upon one of John Fox’s stories about 
Kentucky mountaineers and was duly 
perplexed at the dialect. And finally 
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he gave the ultimatum: “Why, that 
feller don’t know how to spell.” 

Personally I believe that Fox's 
reproduction of the southern moun- 
taineer’s language is far more accu- 
rate than that of a majority of the 
writers who have striven with the so- 
called dialect. But any representa- 
tion must necessarily be difficult and 
it can scarcely be uniformly accurate, 
if only because of the variations and 
contrasts in citizenry and locale. And 
language is plastic stuff which must 
shape itself to the requirements and 
whims. of changing ages and sundry 
places. 

The countryman of the backbrush 
is governed in word choice by a keen 
estimate of place and company and 
propriety. The same speaker, on dif- 
ferent occasions, may say hit and it, 
saw, seen, or seed, fotch or bring; 
ain’t, hain’t, or isn’t; set or sot. He 
may lug, tote, shoulder, heft, or carry 
a parcel; he may fling a rock or throw 
a stone. 

The peasant American is seldom at 
a loss for a word. When he comes to 
a verbal fight, there will likely come 
forth in the emergency, a coinage of 
his own; a new word form combina- 
tion, a noun changed to a verb, or a 
verb made out of an adjective or an 
adverb. Adjectives arise from verbs 
—a setalong child; the workin’est, 
travellin’est, or preachin’est man. Or 
verbs may serve as adjectives or ad- 
verbs—"If I'd a been thoughted 
enough I’d a brung along them onion 
sets,’ or an adverb as an adjective— 
“I hope the folks over your way is all 
gayly.” There are verbs improvised 
from adjectives, and nouns built from 
verbs—‘‘he fell down and nastied him- 
self,” “don’t contrary her,” “it don’t 
make no differ,” “one more gettin’ of 
fodder.” There are frequent substan- 
tives like old braggy and little hate- 
fuls. Many of the verbs are but nouns 
of action—‘‘Henry can’t faculty the 
workin’ of them town telephones,” 
“Washington Dodd can muscle his lit- 
tle brother,” “Colonel Bullteeters 
couldn’t confidence no Republicans,” 
“Dickey Dye can’t sweetheart nobody 
who ain’t a proper Primitive Baptist.” 

Strong preterites survive in Parnas- 
sian vigor: drunk, begun, rung, 
shrunk, stunk, and fotch. There are 
innumerable preterites with dialect 
changes: drapped, war for was or 
were, bruk for broke, saunt for sent, 
rok or ruck for raked, het for heated, 
ort for ought, shuck, for shook, and 
whupped for whipped. And there are 
old forms like holped, mought, and 
cotched. 

There are iodioms, too, quaint and 
variable: for why, ain’t much come, 
think me of it, light a rag, come in and 
set, spraddle out, etc., words to fit a 
diction quick and vivid. There are 

(Concluded on page 22) 





Mountain Poetry 


IALECT in print discourages most 
D of us. We stutter and stop, too 
impatient or too lazy to work out 
the strange words. Roy Helton, who 
published ‘in his book, Lonesome Water, 
1930, a section of poems written in the 
English of the Big Sandy, Kentucky 
mountain region, foresaw our weakness; 
and he used mountain words as sparingly 
as possible, still preserving the odd, apt 
turn-of-speech. As a result reading these 
poems is as easy as listening to a tune. 
Themes familiar to the folk—feuds, 
witches, troubled love and the restless 
dead—told again in these verses turn new 
under the magic of details. Veda Allen 
is beautiful with: 


Hair just the color of a 
June Bug’s belly, 

Eyes like a fish pool 
Floating full of May. 


A “Mean sort of dried up old Ground- 
hoggy feller,” is “Bent like a grass blade.” 
A rabbit moves “all of a dash.” A west- 
ward traveler has “Taken out a lease on 
the stars behind the sunset.” The fol- 
lowing poem is less rich with these in- 
triguing particulars than many others too 
long to quote; nevertheless it shows well 
Mr. Helton’s success in using mountain 
rhythms acknowledged by the ears and 
felt in the feet. 


Testimony 


Struck ile last summer; 
Made a heap of money, 
Made a thousand dollars 
From a biling well. 
Went to the city to 
See how I liked it— 
Found ’twarn’t noways 
Different from Hell. 


Hands got hungry 

Fer a helve and a bridle, 
Things all polished— 
Nothing thar to rust; 
Lips got thirsty fer a 
Cup of lasty water, 

Feet fer the feel of the 
Meadows and the dust. 


Dinging and toot horns, 

Everlasting blowings, 

Men that ran on errands, gals that 
Answered to a bell. 

Nothing to do. 

*Twas all done fer ye: 

Found ’twarn’t noways 

Different from Hell. 


A few poems in Mr. Helton’s book, in 
the dialect of the old-time Southern 
darkey, portray the Negro’s. moods as 
traditionally conceived. He sees in heaven 
lady-angels and gent-postles that “Just 
set and sing and twiddle dare wing.” His 
melancholy and joy are seldom moderate 
but overpowering. 


Tickle of Spring 


Lordee! Sunk mighty low: 
Look up where de daisies grow; 
Inch bug lift his back and preen, 
Pears like a rainbow painted green; 
Grass above my head so far, 








ROY HELTON 


Glow worm shine down like a star. 
Lordee! Fell mighty low— 
Lindy push me from her do. 


Lordee! Riz mighty high: 
Head can hold de earth and sky. 
Lordee I sing out loud: 
Face it stobs de foaming cloud, 
Legs dey straddle cross de sea: 
World done grow too small for me. 
Dip my shovel like a spoon, 
Spade de hills; toss de moon. 
Mrilla smiling while I sing— 
Lordee! The tickle of spring. 


Not all of Mr. Helton’s poems are in 
dialect; those written in words common to 
us are successful, but not as unique nor as 
memorable as the mountain poems. Two 
books of his verse preceded Lonesome 
Water. These were Youth’s Pilgrimage, 
1914, and Outcasts in Beulah Land, 1918. 
The mountain poems in the more recent 
book drew so much more attention than 
his poems written in our common idiom 
that many people thought Lonesome 
Water his first book. Mr. Helton, born 
in Washington, D. C., 1886, graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania, in 
1908. He teaches literature and lectures 
on modern poetry. His Nitchey Tilley, a 
novel of a mountain man facing a city, is 
praised especially for its fine prose. His 
most recent book is a stimulating prese 
essay entitled Sold Out to the Future. 

—DOROTHY EMERSON 


The poems above are reprinted from Lonesome 
Water, by Roy Helton, copyright 1930, by Harper 
& Brothers. 


WIMPOLE STREET 

Now that every second cocker spaniel 
is named Flush and the doings in Wimpole 
Street are common knowledge (thanks to 
Katherine Cornell and Norma Shearer), 
comes the news that twenty-two new Eliz- 
abeth Barrett and Robert Browning notes 
have been discovered. The letters, which 
are said to explode several beliefs regard- 
ing the Browning legend, are mostly notes 
to the remaining Barrett brothers and sis- 
ters, written shortly after the elopement. 
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The Queer Feet 


(Continued from page 7) 


At the same instant a sixth waiter ran 
into the room, and declared that he had 
found the pile of fish plates on a side- 
board, with no trace of the silver. 

The crowd of diners and attendants, 
that tumbled helter-skelter down. the pas- 
sages divided into two groups. Most of 
the Fishermen followed the proprietor to 
the front room to demand news of any 
exit. Colonel Pound, with the chairman, 
the vice-president, and one or two others 
darted down the corridor leading to the 
servants’ quarters, as the more likely line 
of escape. As they did so they passed 
the dim alcove or cavern of the cloak 
room, and saw a short, black-coated figure, 
presumably an attendant, standing a little 
way back in the shadow of it. 

“Hallo, there!” called out the 
“Have you see anyone pass?” 

The short figure did not answer the 
question directly, but merely said: “Per- 
haps I have got what you are looking for, 
gentlemen.” 

They paused, wavering and wondering, 
while he quietly went to the back of the 
cloak room, and came back with both hands 
full of shining silver, which he laid out 
on the counter as calmly as a salesman. 
It took the form of a dozen quaintly 
shaped forks and knives. 

“You—you ” began the Colonel, quite 
thrown off his balance at last. Then he 
peered into the dim little room and saw 
two things: first, that the short, black- 
clad man was dressed like a clergyman; 
and, second, that the window of the room 
behind him was burst, as if someone had 
passed violently through. 

“Valuable things to deposit in a cloak 
room, aren’t they?” remarked the clergy- 
man, with cheerful composure. 

“Did—did you steal those things?” stam- 
mered Mr. Audley, with staring eyes. 

“If I did,” said the cleric pleasantly, 
“at least I am bringing them back again.” 

“But you didn’t,” said Colonel Pound, 
still staring at the broken window. 

“To make a clean breast of it, I didn’t,” 
said the other, with some humor. And he 
seated himself quite gravely on a stool. 

“But you know who did,” said the 
Colonel. 

“I don’t know his real name,” said the 
priest placidly, “but I know something of 
his fighting weight, and a great deal about 
his spiritaal difficulties. I formed the 
physical estimate when he was trying to 
throttle me, and the moral estimate when 
he repented.” 

“Oh, I say—repented!” cried young 
Chester, with a sort of crow of laughter. 

Father Brown got to his feet, putting 
his hands behind him. “Odd, isn’t it,” he 
said, “that a thief and a vagabond should 
repent, when so many who are rich and 
secure remain hard and frivolous, and 
without fruit for God or man? But there, 
if you will excuse me, you trespass a little 
upon my province. If you doubt the peni- 
tence as a practical fact, there are your 
knives and forks. You are the Twelve 
True Fishers, and there are all of your 
silver fish. But He has made me a fisher 
of men.” 

“Did you catch this man?” asked the 
colonel, frowning. 

Father Brown looked him full in his 
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frowning face. “Yes,” he said, “I caught 
him, with an unseen hook and ar’ invisible 
line which is long enough to let him wan- 
der to the ends of the world, and still 
to bring him back with a twitch upon the 
thread.” 

There was a long silence. All the other 
men present drifted away to carry the 
recovered silver to their comrades, or to 
consult the proprietor about the queer 
condition of affairs. But the grim-faced 
colonel still sat sideways on the counter, 
swinging his long, lank legs. 

At last he said quietly to the priest: 
“He must have been a clever fellow, but 
I think I kndw a cleverer.” 

“He was a clever fellow,” answered the 
other, “but I am not quite sure of what 
other you mean.” 

“I mean you,” said the colonel, with a 
short laugh. “I don’t want to get the 
fellow jailed; make yourself easy about 
that. But I'd give a good many silver 
forks to know exactly how you fell into 
this affair, and how you got the stuff out 
of him. I reckon you’re the most up-to- 
date devil of the present company.” 

Father Brown seemed rather to like the 
saturnine candor of the soldier. “Well,” 
he said, smiling, “I mustn’t tell you any- 
thing of the man’s identity, or his own 
story, of course; but there’s no particular 
reason why I shouldn’t tell you of the 
mere outside facts which I found out for 
myself.” 


He hopped over the barrier with unex- 
pected activity, and sat beside Colonel 
Pound, kicking his short legs like a little 
boy on a gate. He began to tell the story 
as easily as if he were telling it to an old 
friend by a Christmas fire. 

“You see, colonel,” he said, “I was shut 
up in that small room there doing some 
writing, when I heard a pair of feet in 
this passage doing a dance that was as 
queer as the dance of death. First came 
quick, funny little steps, like a man walk- 
ing on tiptoe for a wager; then came slow, 
careless, creaking steps, as of a big man 
walking about with a cigar. But they 
were both made by the same feet, I swear, 
and they came in rotation; first the run 
and then the walk, and then the run again. 
I wondered at first idly and then wildly 
why a man should act these two parts at 
once. One walk I knew; it was just like 
yours, colonel. It was the walk of a well- 
fed gentleman waiting for something, who 
strolls about rather because he is physi- 
cally alert than because he is mentally 
impatient. I knew that I knew the other 
walk, too, but I could not remember what 
it was. What wild creature had I met on 
my travels that tore along on tiptoe in 
that extraordinary style? Then I heard a 
clink of plates somewhere; and the answer 
stood up as plain as St. Peter’s. It was the 
walk of a waiter—that walk with the 
body slanted forward, the eyes looking 
down, the ball of the toe spurning away 
the ground, the coat tails and napkin fly- 
ing. Then I thought for a minute and a 
half more. And I believe I saw the man- 
ner of the crime, as clearly as if I were 
going to commit it.” 

Colonel Pound looked at him keenly, 
but the speaker’s mild grey eyes were 
fixed upon the ceiling with almost empty 
wistfulness. 

“A crime,” he said slowly, “is like any 
other work of art. Don’t look surprised; 
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crimes are by no means the only works 
of art that come from an infernal work- 
shop. But every work of art, divine or 
diabolic, has one indispensable mark—I 
mean, that the center of it is simple, how- 
ever much the fulfillment may be compli- 
cated. Thus, in Hamlet, let us say, the 


grotesqueness of the grave-digger, the 
flowers of the mad girl, the fantastic finery 
of Osric, the pallor of the ghost and the 
grin of the skull are all oddities in a sort 
of tangled wreath round one plain tragic 
figure of a man in black. Well, this also,” 
he said, getting slowly down from. his 
seat with a smile, “this also is the plain 
tragedy of a man in black. Yes,” he went 
on, seeing the colonel look up in some 
wonder, “the whole~of this tale turns on 
a black coat. In this, as in Hamlet, there 
are the rococo excrescences—yourselves, 
let us say. There is the dead waiter, who 
was there when he could not be there. 
There is the invisible hand that swept 
your table clear of silver and melted into 
air. But every clever crime is founded 
ultimately on some one quite simple fact 
—some fact that is not itself mysterious. 
The mystification comes in covering it up, 
in leading men’s thoughts away from it. 
This large and subtle and (in the ordinary 
course) most profitable crime, was built 
on the plain fact that a gentleman’s eve- 
ning dress is the same as a waiter’s. All 
the rest was thundering good acting.” 

“Still,” said the colonel, “I am not sure 
that I understand.” 

“Colonel,” said Father Brown, “I tell 
you that this archangel of impudence who 
stole your forks walked up and down this 
passage twenty times in the blaze of all 
the lamps, in the glare of all the eyes. 
He did not go and hide in dim corners 
where suspicion might have searched for 
him. He kept constantly on the move in 
the lighted corridors, and everywhere that 
he went he seemed to be there by right. 
Don’t ask me what he was like: you have 
seen him yourself six or seven times to- 
night. You were waiting with all the 
other grand people in the reception room 
at the end of the passage there, with the 
terrace just beyond. Whenever he came 
among you gentlemen, he came in the 
lightning style of a waiter. He shot 
out on to the terrace, did something to 
the table cloth, and shot back again to- 
ward the office and the waiters’ quarters. 
By the time he had come under the eye 
of the office clerk and the waiters he had 
become another man in every inch of his 
body, in every instinctive gesture. He 
strolled among the servants with the ab- 
sent-minded insolence which they have all 
seen in their patrons. It was no new thing 
to them that a swell from the dinner party 
should pace all parts of the house like 
an animal at the Zoo; they know that 
nothing marks the Smart Set more than a 
habit of walking where one chooses. When 
he was magnificently weary of walking 
down that particular passage he would 
wheel round and pace back past the office; 
in the shadow of the arch just beyond he 
was altered as by a blast of magic, and 
went hurrying forward again among the 
Twelve Fishermen, an obsequious atten- 
dant. Why should the waiters suspect a 
first-rate walking gentleman? Once or 
twice he played the coolest tricks. In the 
proprietor’s private quarters he called out 
breezily for a syphon of soda water, say- 
ing he was thirsty. He said genially that 
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he would carry it himself, and he did; he 
carried it quickly and correctly through 
the thick of you, a waiter with an obvious 
errand. Of course; it could not have been 
kept up long, but it only had to be kept 
up till the end of the fish course. 

“His worst moment was when the wait- 
ers stood in a row; but even then he con- 
trived to lean against the wall just round 
the corner in such a way that for that 
important instant the waiters thought him 
a gentleman, while the gentlemen thought 
him a waiter. The rest went like winking. 
If any waiter caught him away from the 
table, that waiter caught a languid aristo- 
crat. He had only to time himself two 
minutes before the fish was cleared, be- 
come a swift servant, and clear it himself. 
He put the plates down on a sideboard, 
stuffed the silver in his breast pocket, giv- 
ing it a bulgy look, and ran like a hare (I 
heard him coming) till he came to the 
cloak room. There he had only to be a 
plutocrat again—a plutocrat called away 
suddenly on business. He had only to 
give his ticket to the cloak-room atten- 
dant, and go out again as elegantly as he 
had come in. Only—only I happened to be 
the cloak-room attendant.” 

“What did you do to him?” cried the 
colonel, “What did he tell you?” 

“I beg your pardon,” said the priest 
immovably, “that is where the story ends.” 

“And the interesting story begins,” mut- 
tered Pound. “I think I understand his 
professional trick. But I don’t seem to 
have got hold of yours.” 

“I must be going,” said Father Brown. 

They walked together along the passage 
to the entrance hall, where they saw the 
fresh, freckled face of the Duke of Ches- 
ter bounding buoyantly toward them. 

“Come along, Pound,” he cried breath- 
lessly. “I’ve been looking for you every- 
where. The dinner’s going again in spank- 
ing style, and old Audley has got to make 
a speech in honor of the forks being saved. 
We want to start some new ceremony, 
don’t you know, to commemorate the occa- 
sion. I say, you really got the goods back, 
what do you suggest?” 

“Why,” said the colonel, eyeing him 
with a certain sardonic approval. “I 
should suggest that henceforward we wear 
green coats, instead of black. One never 
knows what mistakes may arise when one 
looks so like a waiter.” 

“Oh, hang it all!” said the young man, 
“a gentleman never looks like a waiter.” 

“Nor a waiter like a gentleman, I sup- 
pose,” said Colonel Pound. “Reverend 
sir, your friend must have been very smart 
to act the gentleman.” 

Father Brown buttoned up his common- 
place overcoat to the neck, for the night 
was stormy, and took his commonplace 
umbrella from the stand. 

“Yes,” he said; “it must be very hard 
work to be a gentleman; but, do you know, 
I have sometimes thought that it may be 
almost as laborious to be a waiter.” 

And saying “Good evening,” he pushed 
open the heavy doors of that palace of 
pleasures. The golden gates closed behind 
him, and he went at a brisk walk through 
the damp, dark streets in search of a 
penny omnibus. 





Reprinted from The Innocence of Father 
Brown, by G. K. Chesterton, copyright, 
1911, by Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. 
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A Preface to a Literary Manifesto 


By J oseph Frank 


School Unknown; Teacher, Miss Esther M. Erler 


RT for art’s sake. 

The facile pen of 

Dumas fils must 

have struck those 

words off in a white 

heat of inspiration. 

The emotional fer- 

vor which possessed the author at that 

time, gave rise to what is probably the 

greatest piece of artistic evasion ever 

created. Undoubtedly M. Dumas fils 

deluded himself into thinking that 

what he wrote had value; and it 

should be clear, even to the most ob- 

tuse, that he was motivated by the 

most exalted of intellectual concepts 

when those words were written. But 

I am sure that if M. Dumas fils could 

have visualized the artistic chaos into 

which the literary world has plunged 

as a result of his naive idealism, he 

would have withheld his rather un- 

skilled hand, and gone his quiet way, 

without creating the furore which was 

the inevitable result of his preten- 
tious phrase. 

For a long time artists of all de- 
nominations have used the innocent 
words of Dumas fils, in a vain attempt 
to cloak their inadequacy in all forms 
of artistic endeavor. While the liter- 
ary artists have not been as offensive 
as some, in this respect, there is still 
a flourishing school of writers who 
maintain that any attempt to inject 
an underlying motif or message into a 
literary work injures its artistic quali- 
ties and prevents it from being pure, 
unadulterated art. 

In attempting to attack this artistic 
half-truth, one cannot be logical, since 
logic is based on definitiveness, and 
there is no satisfactory definition of 
art extant. To venture a_ personal 
opinion would be foolhardy, since the 
argument could then be tossed aside 
as merely that—a personal opinion— 
and a rather immature one to boot. 
Rather, I will quote an authority on 
the subject; one who is admittedly 
competent to discourse on all topics 
concerning literature and the literary 
world. The gentleman is Mr. Waldo 
Frank, who remarked at a lecture 
which I happened to attend, that to 
him, the function of art—and by that 
he means literary art, since the lec- 
ture was on literature—is to sustain 
in the individual a sense of living. 
The function of the literary artist is 
to give the layman a sense of reality, 
a sense of being one with nature and 
the world. This is the most satisfac- 
tory definition to be found for what 
is so obviously an elusive term, and I 
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choose to accept it as my criterion in 
the present case. 


To criticize a poem, a play or a 
novel, on the ground that it says noth- 
ing of importance, and therefore is 
not great, nor even good literature, 
would immediately be misconstrued as 
being the very essence of the Marx- 
ian ideology, and one is likely to hear 
the customary arguments about the 
impossibility of reconciling art and 
propaganda. This is a popular mis- 
conception—that art which contains a 
message is, in reality, Communist 
propaganda—and the artist with a 
principle of life to expound is apt to 
take a beating from the conservative 
press for being too radical; and then 
receive a scathing injunction from the 
radical critics because he apparently 
tried to evade whatever issue hap- 
pened to be at stake. 

I was never able to understand why 
art and meaning were so supposedly 
incompatible. No great masterpiece 
of literature has ever been devoid of 
a great message, just as no literary 
work of art has ever been ungainly as 
to style and form. Shakespere was 
certainly one of the keenest analysts 
of human nature who ever took pen in 
hand; yet who will deny Shakespere 
the beauty of his lines, and the ma- 
jestic power of his soliloquies; the 
magic rhythms of his poetry and the 
marching music of his prose? Even 
today, in Sean O’Casey, we have one 
of the most poetic of modern play- 
wrights; yet who can witness his 
works without being awed at the mind 
which fashioned so mighty a message 
out of the simple stuff of our every- 
day lives? In these we have great lit- 
erature; and the reason for its great- 
ness is precisely because it has some- 
thing to say, says it forcefully and 
powerfully, and yet with consummate 
grace and beauty. 

An important factor in the creed of 
the art-for-art’s-sake school, is the 
worn but rather effective prating upon 
pallid aestheticism and what is called 
beauty. When questioned as to the 
exact content and significance of their 
works, the beauty-mongers are apt to 
say: : 

“You have to create beauty, before 
you can understand and appreciate it. 


What do you know about beauty any- 
way?” 

I am frank enough to admit that I 
know nothing about beauty; yet even 
faculties as dull as mine in the appre- 
ciation of this evanescént quality, 
can distinguish between the not so 
ephemeral and certainly more con- 
crete factor in literature which we 
might call substance. To appreciate 
beauty, I will admit, is beyond my 
puny powers; but to distinguish be- 
tween literature and hack work; to 
read and feel and think, is not nearly 
so difficult; and so I have come to the 
conclusion that aesthetic beauty is 
meaningless, unless it has something 
very specific to offer to literature as 
a whole. 

A very horrible example of the 
principle just discussed in applica- 
tion, is the school of writers known as 
the French Dadaists; and Miss Ger- 
trude Stein, who is the leading expo- 
nent of this cult—a bramch of the 
school of M. Dumas fils. Miss Stein 
has achieved undoubted beauty—the 
beauty of words and sounds—but 
beauty which is meaningless. She has 
nothing to say; and no matter how 
perfect the phrase or how melodious 
the cadence by which she attempts to 
conceal this vacuity, she conveys 
merely stupidity to the reader. 


The problem, at this juncture, be- 
comes purely personal, since the fore- 


going, although somewhat lengthy, 
was in the nature of an introduction 
and an explanation. I, like many 
others, have literary pretensions; and 
by reason of my vain and frequently 
inarticulate efforts to express myself, 
I have often pondered over the very 
problem I am now trying to solve. 

The original destination of this es- 
say was the literary club of my high 
school, to which I had applied fer ad- 
mission; and I sat down idly at my 
typewriter, to write an appropriate 
theme. Should I dash off a composi- 
tion in my most scintillating style, and 
attempt to polish it to that cares- 
sing sibilance which is the mark of all 
great stylists? Or should I, in brutal, 
choppy phrases, punch over a theme 
close to my heart. This, in itself, is a 
personal problem, but it contains the 
essence of what I think is wrong with 
high school literature. 

The audience to which my essay 
will be read are writers themselves, 
and since I wish to please them, | 
have perused carefully the high school 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


THE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER 
By Edward Eggleston 


CANNOT imagine an American edu- 
| ston without The Hoosier School- 

master: the homely fun, the types of 
character as truly American as the soil 
itself, the relentless realism—this book was 
written when realism about America was 
not so popular as it is now !—and the high 
spirit of nobility with which this realism 
is combined, make this simple story stand 
with far more brilliant examples of Ameri- 
can fiction. 

Ralph Hartsook 
comes to teach school 
in a back-country dis- 
trict of his own state, 
Indiana, before the 
Civil War; the story 
is what happens to 
him during the brief 
and busy time that 
he keeps and—in the 
end — triumphantly 
maintains the position. 
The pupils resent his 
ways and especially 
his reliance on other 
than brute force to 
maintain order and 
keep discipline; the 





old struggle between teacher and pupil, 
which generally rather enlivens school life 
and is seldom taken too seriously by either 
side, becomes in this ancient stronghold of 
yesterday actual warfare of the bitterest 
sort. The old custom of barring out the 
master, one of the most striking scenes 
of the story, is followed even by a charge 
ef theft against him. Ralph gets the bet- 
ter of all his foes and makes friends 
among the helpless and downtrodden: with 
one of these, Hannah the bound-girl, he 
finds a true and beautiful love. He has a 
home spun religion that he is not afraid 
to put into action, and thousands of 
Americans, when the story was coming 
out in magazine form back in the early 
Seventies, allied themselves with this ef- 
fort at muscular Christianity. 

When I was asked to make an anthology 
that has since become famous, Golden 
Tales of Our America, with stories of an 


 Buglish Section 


America that had ceased to be, I took 
one of the scenes—the immortal spelling 
match—for it; I have included another 
scene in another volume. I go only to 
what seems to me the very best movies, 
and I am going to this one whenever it 
comes to my town; I want to see my old 
friends Ralph and Hannah and all the 
people in their district school, move be- 
fore me on the screen. 


NOSTROMO 
By Joseph Conrad 


Sometimes your experience with an 
author will end almost as soon as it be- 
gins, for no better reason than that you 
began with the wrong book. Vanity Fair, 
for instance, is likely to lead you on to read 
all that Thackeray wrote, but you might 
not read further if your first Thackeray 





Two scenes from the 
moving picture ver- 
sion of The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster (Mono- 
gram) starring Nor- 
man Foster and Char- 
lotte Henry. 


book was Adventures 
of Philip, for that 
brings in people to 
whom you should have 
been introduced in 
other novels. Con- 
rad’s Lord Jim is a 
masterpiece of modern 
fiction, but unless you 
read carefully you may find it hard read- 
ing till you have caught, as it were, the 
trick of his style. Now Nostromo has 
scarcely any trick at all: it is so rich in 
incident that you read it for the story, 
and along with that comes the deeply sym- 
pathetic understanding of human nature 
that is Conrad’s special gift. You say to 
yourself, “I must read something else by 
this man,” and you take to Lord Jim at 
once, and find it wonderful. 

Nostromo is the story of a South Ameri- 
can republic—nobody knows which one— 
and a silver mine concession; politics come 
in, and there is a first-class revolutionary 
mix-up, but the true interest is in what all 
this does to the soul of Nostromo, an Italian 
sailor, foreman of the wharf where the 
silver ingots lie hidden; and what the ef- 
fect of all these events is on the lives of 
people you come to know like old friends. 
Then go on to Youth and see if you ever 
read a better sea-story. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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LITERARY LEADS 


DICKENS 

The recent discovery of six Dickens 
stories, printed in New York in 1834 
(which was before Dickens had come to 
any kind of fame in England), indicates 
that the author of Sketches by Boz was 
really discovered in America, and explodes 
a literary tradition that we did not print 
Dickens until he was great. These six 
stories (which later appeared in book form 
under the Boz title) were pirated by a 
New York weekly named The Albion, and 
copied bodily from The London Monthly 
Magazine, where they appeared intermit- 
tently without a signature. 


MOUNTAIN PEOPLE 

After reading Charles Morrow Wilson's 
piece about the language of the Ozarks 
(and by the way we recommend the entire 
book Backwoods America, from which our 
excerpt is taken), you'll be interested in 
another set of mountain people in another 
set of mountains—North Carolina this 
time. You will enjoy an article called 
“People of the Hills,’ by Alvin F. Har- 
low, in the March 2nd Saturday Evening 
Post. 


SHAKESPEARE 

Siz Stories from Shakespeare (Appleton- 
Century) is the name of a new book with 
a new idea. In it six famous authors 
have rewritten six of Shakespeare's plays 
in story form. Hugh Walpole does King 
Lear; John Buchan (just appointed next 
Governor General of Canada) takes Corio- 
lanus; Francis Brett Young chose Ham- 
let; Clemence Dane gives us her version 
of The Taming of the Shrew; Viscount 
Snowden, The Merchant of Venice; and 
Julius Caesar is in Winston Churchill’s 
capable hands. 


BRING ’EM BACK ALIVE 

Now that it’s circus weather, you'll be 
glad to know that there’s a new Frank 
(“Bring ’Em Back Alive”) Buck book 
out. Fang and Claw (Simon and Schus- 
ter) has a wild cargo of 15 new yarns. 
They are not merely animal stories, Buck 
explains in his foreword; they are stories 
about human beings who were akin to 
animals and animals who were akin to hu- 
man beings. Ferrin Fraser is collaborator. 


AUTHOR! AUTHOR! 

Louis Untermeyer (remember “The Dog 
of Pompeii” in our Travel issue?) called 
us up just before he sailed for Italy a 
week or so ago, saying that he expected 
to spend Easter in Florence. He will 
speak at the Royal University of Naples 
the day he lands there, and has been in- 
formed that an audience with Mussolini 
has been arranged for him. All this is 
the outcome of his book, The Donkey of 
God (Harcourt Brace), which received 
the ENIT Prize, you'll remember, for the 
best recent book on Italy. 


MOVIES 

The annual catalogue of selected pic- 
tures published by the National Board of 
Review is just out, and in a new form, 
The 925 pictures reviewed have been di- 
vided into subdivisions, making selections 
by school or church groups easier. (Ani- 
mal and travel, costumes and local color, 
foreign language, historical themes, mu- 
sical comedies and operettas, mysteries 
and melodramas, social problems, sophis- 
ticated comedies and dramas, westerns.) 
You may obtair the catalogue from the 
National Board of Review of Motion Pic- 
tures, 70-Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Social Studies Section 


Three Thousand Years 


UST because there’s always been a doctor with his little black bag at our 

beck and call when various crises have arisen in our lives doesn’t mean 
he’s always been there with his wisdom and skill at relieving physical distress. 
What did Claudius resort to when he’d eaten too much on one of the great 
Roman feast days? What did Pithecanthropus Erectus do when he broke a 
leg or got a toothache? Was there anything else for Polyhemus to do but 
bellow with rage and pain after Ulysses and his men had burned out his one 
Cyclopean eye? In the following dialogue the Scribe tells Mary (who has just 
gotten over a tummy ache and gets to wondering sympathetically about all the 
other people in the world who have ever been ill) a little of the exciting history 


of medicine. 


This pageant was written by Miss Caskey for presentation by students of five 


Chicago High Schools; Calumet, Lindbloom, Bowen, 


Hirsch, and Fenger, and 


was very successfully produced in the spring of 1934. It is simple, brief, requires 
but two speaking parts and no elaborate costumes, but gives opportunity for 
action by a flexible cast of 25 to 50 students. It is printed here in recognition 
of National Child Health Day, celebrated May 1. 


A Dialogue between the Student 
and the Scribe, with Explanatory Pantomime 


The scribe is seated on a high stool left 
front, his scroll spread out before him on a 
lectern. The student is seated looking up 
at him. 


Scrise: Away back when the world 
began, if primitive man was sick there 
were no doctors to consult, no pills to 
swallow; no relief of any kind, in fact. 

Mary: When the people were sick what 
did they do? Just “sit and take it?” 

Scrise: No, they tried to cure themselves 
by magic. I’m a bit of a magician myself 
and I’ll show you some of the things they 
did. Would you like that? 

Mary: Oh, that'll be 
watch! 

Scrise: The only way they could ex- 
plain their pains was to say that a devil 
had entered them. (Pause for entrance of 
Indian girls, left.) Naturally they rea- 
soned that the thing to do was to get that 
devil out. For this purpose they had 
medicine men who wore outfits something 
like the one this fellow is wearing (Enter 
Medicine Man, right), which were evi- 
dently supposed to help call out the devil 
with the assistance of dancing and magic 
words repeated over and over. (Pause 
for action—dancing, incantations, etc.) 

Mary: Could just anybody be a medi- 
cine man? 

(Ezit Indians.) 

Scrine: No, these medicine men were 
very carefully chosen, The seventh son 
of a seventh:son was supposed to have 
special talents. 

Mary: How long was it before the peo- 
ple got away from this magic idea and 
really began to discover practical ways 
of curing sick people? 

Scrize: Not until about 400 B.C. About 
that time a wise Greek—Hippocrates— 
who seems to have guessed many of the 
things that we today know, appeared on 
the scene with a new idea—that disease 
came, not from devils but from natural 
causes—the unhealthful way in which the 
person had lived from day to day, for in- 
stance. With him began the science of 
medicine. 

Mary: What sort of a fellow was this— 
Hippo—Hippo—? 

(Enter Greek girls, left.) 

Scrize: Hippocrates. Well, as a matter 
of fact so little is known about him that 
che is a rather vague figure, but Galen, a 
Greek physician who lived not so long 
after him, was a real person. When Mar- 
cus Aurelius, the Roman Emperor, was 
ill and all the court physicians had given 
him up, Galen cured him. (Enter King, 


swell. Anne, 


right; pause for Greek dancing and 
entrance of King whom dancers run 
to meet.) These men of the court 
thought the Emperor was about to 
have a paroxysm, when, actually, he 
just had a little digestive trouble 
which Galen cured by prescribing 
a woolen cloth saturated in spik- 
enard ointments to be placed over 
the stomach. 

(Enter Galen, right.) 

Mary: I know just how he feels. 
(Pause for action as Galen enters 
and girl exits to get cloth.) 

Scrizne: However, it is recorded 
that the king gave a little fancy touch to 
this simple treatment. He demanded purple 
wool as befitting his royal station. (Pause 
while girl exits to get purple wool; exit 
Greeks.) Galen believed that the body 
had four humours, so that when a man 
was healthy he was in a “good humour.” 
(Most women agree with him on this 
point.) 

Mary: I suppose after Hippocrates and 
Galen got the people started on the right 
track they soon learned all about how 
to be well. 

Scrize: No, you would think so, but 
they didn’t. Galen’s influence lasted 
about 1500 years. Then about 1537 a man 
by the name of Andreas Vesalius had an 
inspiration. This bright idea that occurred 
to him was that if doctors were ever to 
cure the body’s ailments it was about time 
they learned how the body was made—a 
logical conclusion. But what a time he 
had to carry it out, for there were no 
X-rays then, of course; so in order to see 
the human frame the only thing for him 
to do was to dissect dead people. At first 
he had to steal his skeletons, sometimes 
trundling them away in wheelbarrows in 
the middle of the night. (Enfer Vesalius 
and two students with corpse. Enter two 
students rear with table. Pause for ac- 
tion, lecturing to students, etc.) But 
eventually Vesalius so convinced his world 
of the necessity of studying the human 
body that it became quite the fashion to 
come to his anatomical theatres. 

Mary: Then did they have to wait an- 
other 1500 years before they discovered 
anything new about health? (Ezit Ve- 
salius and students.) 

Scrise: No, in the 16th and 17th Cen- 
turies a good many forward steps were 
made. A Spaniard named Servetus de- 
scribed for the first time in the history 
of the world how the blood circulates in 
the .body; Hans Janssen made the first 
simple microscope; and Sanctorius founded 
the modern science of nutrition which tells 


To Health 


Indian Medicine Man, in his professional 
costume which he wore when performing 


his healing “operations.” 


us that what we eat has something to do 
with how we feel. 

Mary: I know, don’t eat green apples. 

Scrise: Ando drink milk and eat vege- 
tables and ripe fruits. 

Mary: All these discoveries are very in- 
teresting, but you haven't said that any- 
thing was done to prevent disease. My 
mother says prevention is almost more 
important than cure. 

Scrize: That is very true and as long 
ago as 1718 people were beginning to real- 
ize this. It was in that year that inocula- 
tion for smallpox was first introduced into 
Europe. (Enter Lady in Waiting, left.) 

Mary: I got vaccinated. (Shows her 
arm.) 

Scrise: Oh, yes—so you see, inoculation 
for protection against certain diseases is 
not such a new treatment after all, even 
though there are still a few people who 
object to it as new-fangled. (Enter Queen, 
left, and Doctor, right, with table.) Here 
is Catherine the Great, ruler of Russia, 
ready to receive inoculation from the Eng- 
lishman, Dr. Dimsdale. This was a brave 
experiment on her part, as she was hav- 
ing a new, unproved treatment tried out 
on her royal person rather than on one 
of her subjects. (Pause for action—wash- 
ing arm, application of lancet, bandaging, 
etc. Ewit.) Then about 1800 vaccination 
was tried successfully; and people began 
to realize the importance of sanitation; 
with these two additions to knowledge, 
long strides were made in disease pre- 
vention. 

Mary: Well, from looking at the ex- 
hibits at the Century of Progress, it seems 
to me they knew quite a good deal a hun- 
dred years or so ago. 

Scrrse: Yes, but compared with what 
we know now, they were still pitifully ig- 
norant. For example—it is difficult to be- 
lieve—but for thousands of years or until 
less than 100 years ago, suffering man- 
kind had no anesthetics to relieve pain. It 
was not until 1846 that Morton first 
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demonstrated how ether could be used to 


Catherine the Great, Ruler of Russia, who 

in 1718 offered herself for the experiment 

of inoculation against smallpox. Note 

how easily a standard colonial costume was 

adapted for the queen’s costume merely by 
the addition of frills and gilt. 


which to live. 


Social Studies Section 


A Pageant of Medical History 
By Ellen Caskey 


tial for health that every one, young 
and old, should have at least a pint 
of fresh milk every day. There are 
also valuable proteins and minerals 
in it that not only improve your 
health but your appearance. (Ezit 
Hopkins.) 

Mary: Well, it’s been a long hard 
struggle, finding out how to be 
well. 


Scaise: Yes, it has taken more 
than 3,000 years of struggling in 
the dark to make possible to us 
today all the benefits of modern 
medical, dental and nutritional sci- 
ence. We are certainly foolish if 
we do not take advantage of this 
accumulated knowledge by having 
regular medical and dental exam- 
inations and following the simple 
rules of health. 

Mary: What are they? 

Scrize: Plenty of rest, moderate 
exercise in the fresh air and sun- 
shine, and proper diet. 

Mary: ! know what proper diet 
is. My mother says: at least a 
pint jof fresh milk, two fruits, and 
two vegetables each day. (Enter 
Public Health Officer, Nurses, Street 
Cleaner, Garbage Man, etc.) 

Scare: That’s right—and public 
health organizations are constantly 
at work applying this painfully ac- 
quired knowledge of health and 
sanitation to make your commu- 
nity a more healthful place in 
They see that your milk 


deaden the senses during operations. From 
that time on, great progress was made 
in surgery. The famous surgeon, Joseph 
Lister, pointed the way to absolute clean- 
liness in operations which has eliminated 
the terrible danger from infections that 
used to accompany every operation. 
(Enter Koch and Pasteur, right.) 

Mary: Well, who are these two earnest 
fellows? (Enter Patient and Nurse, left; 
each man straightens and peers at test 
tube as name is mentioned.) 

Scrise: Why these are two scientists 
with whom we should be well acquainted, 
for without them we would be in much 
greater danger from tuberculosis and we 
would probably have no safe, pasteurized 
milk, which is so important for health. 
These men are Louis Pasteur, who dis- 
covered that disease is caused by germs, 
and Robert Koch, who discovered the germ 
that causes tuberculosis. (Pause for ac- 
tion—elation at discoveries, pointing out 
to each other, calling attention of patient 
and nurse, etc.) Since his discovery the 
death rate from tuberculosis has been cut 
to one-fourth of what it was previous to 
that time. (Electrician’s cue for flood- 
lights.) Thus slowly and painfully did 
man emerge from the dark, murky gloom 
of ignorance into the clear light of mod- 
ern knowledge. 

Mary: What were some of the recent 
discoveries in medicine? 

Scrise: Four very important ones were: 
The X-ray, radium for cancer, insulin for 
diabetes, and—vitamins. In 1906 a scien- 
tist by the name of Hopkins (enter Hop- 
kins, left) made an experiment that 
proved the value of certain mysterious 
food properties in fresh milk which were 
later named “vitamins.” We have since 
discovered that the vitamins in milk are not 
the only reasons why it is absolutely essen- 


is pasteurized and your water supplies 
pure; they help protect you and your chil- 
dren from contagious diseases by enforcing 
quarantine rules; public health nurses aid 
in fighting tuberculosis and many other 
diseases. All these agencies are trying to 
help you. Work with them. 
CURTAIN 


Characters and Costumes 


(Description of characters and costumes 
is divided into scenes for convenience. 
Actually, of course, there is no division 
between scenes, the action being continu- 
ous.) 


Scene 1 
Mary, Friend—Dressed as youngsters of 
ten or twelve—short socks, hair bows, etc., 
or in conventional student costume. 
Mother—Rather long, conservative dress. 
Scribe—Cap and Gown, or long white 
robe, hoary beard, etc. 


Scene 2 

Medicine Man—Fancy feathered head- 
dress, Indian blanket, tom-tom, camp-fire 
head bands, costumes of brightly painted 
cloth. 

Three Indian Women—(One of these is 
sick and is helped on and off stage by 
other two, while Medicine Man dances 
about.) 


Scene 3 
Marcus Aurelius, Galen—Long white 
robes with colored triangles draped about 
shoulders—also colored head bands. 
Five Greek Women—Dressed similarly 
to King and Doctor—or in filmy Grecian 
dance costumes if they are available. 


Scene 4 


Vesalius—Short breeches, tunic, skull 


cap. 
Students—Colorful smocks. 


Scene 5 


Dr. Dimsdale—Typical “colonial” cos- 
tume—lace frills, white wig, etc. 

Catherine the Great—Purple and gilt 
robe in “bustle” style with conventional 
crown. 

Lady in Waiting—Modified form of 
Queen’s costume. 


Scene 6 


Koch, Pasteur—Dun-colored frock coats, 
white vests and bow-ties to suggest styles 
of late 19th century. 

Nurse—Conventional costume. 

Patient—May wear own dress. 


Scene 7 


Hopkins—Costume similar to that of 
Koch and Pasteur. 


Scene 8 


Public Health Officer—Doctor’s apron 
over suit. 

Nurses—Conventional costume. 

Garbage Man—Overalls. 

Street Cleaner— White suit. 


Obviously, the cast may be enlarged or 
made smaller at will by varying the num- 
ber of Indians, Greek women, and stu- 
dents, or by eliminating the Lady in Wait- 
ing, the Nurse and the Patient. 


Properties 


Chair center, on continuously for suc- 
cessive appearances of sick Indian, Cath- 
erine the Great, Patient in Koch scene. 

Two chairs left front for Student and 
Scribe. 

Two chairs right front for Mother and 
Friend. 

Two chairs rear left and right for Greek 
King and Catherine to use after their ac- 
tion is finished. 

Lectern for Scribe. 

Table to be brought on by Students in 
Vesalius scene and left there for action in 
succeeding scenes. 


Personal 


Mary’s Friend—all-day sucker. 

Mother—Bottle of medicine, ball of yarn 
and knitting needles. 

Scribe—Huge scroll, glasses. 

Greek scene—bottle of ointment, purple 
cloth, white cloth. 

Vesalius scene—diagram from which 
Vesalius lectures on anatomy skeleton 
from science laboratory or small boy to 
act as corpse. 

Queen scene—White towel, lancet, band- 
age. 

Koch and Pasteur—Two test tubes, two 
microscopes. 

Hopkins—Glass of milk, test tube. 

Garbage Man—Can. 

Street Cleaner—Brush. 

NOTE: Characters do not actually exit 
from stage. They simply group them- 
selves in semi-circle at rear until pageant 
is finished. 





RCHAEOGRAPHY is the name 
which has been given to the 
use of aerial photography in 
archaeological work. Colonel 

G. A. Beazeley of the British Army, 
while doing aerial observation work 
in Persia in 1917, discovered that he 
could trace the orderly plan of streets 
and houses from his plane but that 
from the ground they seemed merely 
a jumbled mass of ruins. Little was 
done with this knowledge, however, 
until several years later when Major 
Crawford, of the Royal Air Force, 


took photographs which showed the 
plans of old Roman forts and: earth- 
works in England, the existence of 
which had not been suspected before. 
The success of the airplane camera in 
uncovering these sites seemed almost 
like magic. The explanation is that 
where these Roman trenches were dug, 
the disturbed subsoil is moister and 
the plants growing there are fed dif- 
ferently. Therefore, the crops trace 
the outlines of the fortifications in 
lines of darker green. The differ- 
ence can be detected from the ground, 
but it is impossible to visualize the 
entire plan as given by an aerial 
photograph. 

Since that time, archaeography has 
been employed in many parts of the 
world with great success and a saving 


Social Studies Section 


ARCHAEOGRAPHY 
A New 


By Eugene 


Science 
W. Nelson 


of much time and energy 
to the archaeologists. 
Numerous improvements 
have been made since 
1917. Modern optical 
machines are being used 
to rectify photographs 
taken from the air at 
different altitudes and 
angles, and also to make 
flat photographs stand 
out in relief so as to 
yield their third dimen- 
sional details. Another 


improvement is the perfection of the 
captive balloon such as was used by 
the Oriental Institute’s expedition to 
Palestine recently. The balloon is of 
the type employed for meteorological 
observations, which, although too 
small to carry an observer is large 
enough to carry a large camera con- 
trolled from the ground and costs 
much less to operate than does an air- 
plane. Several hundred feet of both 
strong cord and electric cable through 
which the shutter release for the 
camera is operated are attached to 
the balloon and to reels upon the 
ground. The camera is suspended 
from the balloon and the balloon then 
worked into position for taking the 
desired photographs. By this means, 
the Oriental Institute was able to map 


Pe 


Above—Captive balloon, with camera sus- 
pended, ready to soar upon a voyage of 
discovery. Note the reels containing the 
cord and electric camera control cable. 


Left—A mosaic photograph of the streets 

and houses of ancient Armageddon (Me- 

giddo). The aerial camera reveals ancient 

secrets which archeologists afoot could 
never discover. 


out entire ruined cities with little dif- 
ficulty. In order to obtain a large 
photograph of a city, it was found 
necessary to take a large number of 
pictures of various sections and then 
put them together like a mosaic. This 
is how the photograph of the ancient 
city of Armageddon was obtained. 
This city is located on the plain of 
the same name and is famous in his- 
tory as the site of many battles of 
the ancient East. 

In our own country, archaeography 
is finding more and more favor among 
archaeologists because so many of the 
ancient ruins are found in mountain- 
ous places or jungles or are far from 
cities. Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh 
and two archaeologists from the Car- 
negie Institution were the pioneers in 
America. Their first flights were 
made in the Southwest and were for 
the purpose of photographing several 
extensive groups of Pueblo ruins. 
Later, the same men made some test 
flights over Central America, but as 
the jungle there is very dense with 
trees that are often eighty feet in 
height, only the tallest buildings and 
pyramids could be detected. At that 
time, the newspapers carried the story 
of how Colonel Lindbergh had dis- 
covered some new Mayan cities, but 
the Colonel refuted this later. What 
ruins they did sight were all well 
known beforehand. 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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. First Prize 
Current Events Article, 
Scholastic Awards, 1935 


T present the only two defenses 
which protect the unemployed 
worker in the United States 
from want are his savings and 

charity. If he is married it will be al- 
most impossible to accumulate any re- 
serves. If the period of unemployment 
is protracted, as it is likely to be when 
cyclical and technological causes are 
at work, then the families are common- 
ly forced to undergo the most severe 
types of privation. In view of the low 
average wage, the general surplus 
available for saving is not 
large among the majority of 
American workers. The only 
protection which we are now 
able to afford to these persons 
is through charity. This is 
grossly defective in that it is 
humiliating, inadequate, and 
uncertain. There is indeed, a 
certain irony in the fact that 
in a country where the domi- 
nant economic and political 
classes have for a decade 
prided themselves on the sup- 
posed fact that we did not 
have the “dole” which they 
confusedly thought the Euro- 
pean systems of unemploy- 
ment insurance to be, the only 
social protection against the 
losses of unemployment 
should be the real dole of 
public and private charity. 

In Europe, unemployment 
insurance is an old story. As 
far back as 1893, Great Brit- 
ain had nearly a_ million 
workers protected by unem- 
ployment insurance. Although 
these systems did furnish a 
substantial financial contribution to 
the unemployed, they were limited 
to trade unions. Their greatest value 
was that they pointed the way to 
larger, compulsory schemes of which 
the most successful is the “Ghent” 
system. This system was started in 
1898 when the Council of Ghent ap- 
pointed a commision of workers, em- 
ployers, and economists to study ways 
of relieving distress due to unemploy- 
ment. The result of this was that a 
trial law was made which provided 
for subsidizing both the individual 
workers and the associations of work- 
ers. But it was primarily to encourage 
workers who did not belong to asso- 
ciations to make provision for un- 
employment. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 


By William Peak, 16 
Aledo (Illinois) High School 


It was not until 1911 that England 
had compulsory unemployment in- 
surance firmly established. In their 
system the burden of financing - the 
plan was placed upon the worker, em- 
ployer, and the State. So well was 
it organized that the plan has lasted 
with few modifications and with better 
than moderate success, up to the 
present time. 

In America the only unemployment 
insurance law is in Wisconsin.* Wis- 
consin’s act has given definite reality 
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" WE HAVE NOT WEEDED OUT 
THE OVER-PRIVILECED AND WE 
HAVE NOT EFFECTIVELY LIFTED 

UP THE UNDER=PRIVILECED” 


Cartoon by Rollin Kirby, N. Y. World-Telegram 


and focus to the movement for Ameri- 
can legislation in this field. The plan 
is financed by a two percent tax on 
payrolls. It is different in plan from 
European systems in that the total 
contribution is paid by the employer 
and that the Wisconsin act uses these 
contributions to create separate re- 
serves for each business unit rather 
than pooling all funds on a state wide 
insurance basis. Thus every business 
unit in Wisconsin is building up its 
reserve fund to be used solely to pay 
benefits after July 1, 1935, to any 
worker whom it might lay off. 

Of course no one claims that this 
plan will sooner or later establish job 
security. In face of the present condi- 
tions the plan is obviously limited. Its 
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benefits are small, too limited in dura- 
tion and too related to previous em- 
ployment. Its importance is that it is 
the first step of any concreteness or 
directness in this direction and that 
unemployment compensation on the 
Wisconsin model has a vital place in 
the general scheme. 

At the present time Congress has 
a bill for unemployment insurance 
before it. It was drawn up by the 
President’s economic board. In ac- 
cordance with this bill, the unem- 

ployed would begin drawing 
half pay from the insurance 
fund of $15 a week, whichever 
is the less four weeks after 
he is unemployed. This pay- 
ment should continue from 
fifteen to twenty-five weeks, 
depending upon the length of 
previous employment. After 
twenty-five weeks the unem- 
ployed would go on work re- 
lief if he had not obtained a 
job. The money for this plan 
would be obtained by a tax 
upon payrolls. The states 
would be allowed to decide 
whether they wanted an un- 
employment insurance law 
or not and would be allowed 
to draw up their own plans 
with certain restrictions, but 
the funds would be kept in 
the federal treasury. Critics 
of this plan say that the 
states would not all have the 
same kind of systems and 
that it would cause unfair 
competition in the industry 
between the states. 

It is only logical, how- 
ever, that the American worker be 
protected in this manner. Such a 
method would be as self-respecting as 
fire or life insurance or any other 
method of protecting the American 
worker through the accumulation of 
pooled reserves. 

*In New York a bill creating a state system 
of unemployment insurance awaits the signature of 
Governor Lehman after having passed the legis- 
lature in a form generally believed to be substan- 
tially as the governor wanted it. This is the 
Byrne-Killgrew bill, which, if enacted, will take 
effect March 1, 1936. Despite last-minute efforts 
of the opposition in the State Senate to insert a 
federal “when and if” clause, the measure is not 
dependent on the outcome of Congressional action 
on unemployment insurance. The New York state 
measure provides a flat rate of levy on payrolls of 
1 per cent in 1936, 2 per cent in 1937, and on up- 
ward to 3 per cent. 
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BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


The Plight of the Sharecroppers 


HARECROPPERS do not own 

the land they work. They do 

not own livestock or tools. They 

own nothing but their labor. 
The landlord allows them the use of 
a 20 to 30-acre piece of land and in 
return he receives half the crop and 
the sharecroppers the other half. 
Most of the sharecroppers are so 
poor that the plantation owner has to 
stake them to food during the crop 
year—until settling-up time comes 
when the sharecropper gets his half 
of the crop. Or rather when he gets 
it—in theory. Actually he collects 
very little (sometimes after a year of 
hard work he finds himself owing the 
landlord!) because what he has 
earned he has eaten up in food and in 
interest charges. One source of the 
trouble between landlord and share- 
cropper is the suspicion on the part of 
the latter that he is being cheated by 
the landlord who does not lend him 
money to buy food, but gives him 
credit in the form of “dodulum” 
books. With these credit checkbooks, 
the sharecropper buys his food at a 
store usually owned by the landlord. 
Here prices are higher than in the in- 
dependent stores, but the sharecrop- 
per has no choice, he must buy in the 
plantation store. It’s a sorry mess 
made infinitely worse by the depres- 
sion. 

A New York Times reporter investi- 
gating living conditions of the share- 
croppers in the South, describes their 
homes in this manner. 

“The highways of Arkansas are 
lined with rickety, dilapidated ‘shot- 
gun houses’ placed 200 yards or so 
apart. They consist of from two to 
four rooms and they cost from $300 
to $500 to build. These are the homes 
the landlord provides for his tenants. 

“Many of them have roofs that do 
not keep out the rain and walls that 
offer scant protection against the cold 
winds of winter. Some lean crazily to 
one side, looking as though a good 
push would knock them over, and 
others stand on stilts only a few 
inches above the water in the spring 
when the Mississippi, the St. Francis, 
and the Little Rivers overflow their 
banks. They serve as reminders that 
slums can exist in the open spaces as 
well as in the congested sections of 
great cities.” 

The plight of the sharecroppers bas 
become front page news recently be- 


cause many of them are being denied 
the right to even this kind of a living 
—miserable though it is. They are 
being evicted from the land because 
they have tried to better their condi- 
tions through unionization. Most of 
the trouble recently has occurred in 
northeastern Arkansas where the 
Southern Tenant Farmers Union, be- 
gun by sharecroppers with the leader- 
ship of members of the Socialist 
Party, has had a stormy career. The 
union represented a challenge to the 
domination of the landlord group and 
for that alone would have run into 
serious trouble. But by treating 
Negro and white sharecropper alike it 
ran counter to traditional Southern 
prejudice on the race question and 
this added fuel to the flames. The 
result has been the imprisonment of 
several of the leaders on charges of 
violation of dead laws now brought to 
life again, the firing into the home of 
the lawyer for the Union, C. T. Car- 
penter, a member of an old and re- 
spectable Southern family, and the 
beating up of Negro men and women. 
Socialist leaders, including as prom- 
inent a man as Norman Thomas, have 
been run out of Mississippi County, 
Arkansas. 

What has the government done 
about this dangerous situation? It 
has investigated it, and continues to 
investigate it. One report submitted 
to the A.A.A. by Mrs. Mary Connor 
Myers, sent to Arkansas by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, is said to 
have contained serious findings and 
has not been made public by the ad- 
ministration. Because the number of 
sharecroppers on relief is increasing, 
Federal Relief Administrator Harry 
Hopkins also has sent specialists from 
his department to study conditions. 

Meanwhile, thousands of sharecrop- 
pers and their families are walking 
the highways of the South, not only in 
Arkansas but in many neighboring 
states as well. Some are moving on 
their own account but many have been 
evicted from the land and out of their 
miserable cabins. Just as NIRA has 
its section 7-A, so the A.A.A. has its 
section 7. As part of its crop reduc- 
tion program, the government offered 
to make payments in money to land- 
lords in the South who agreed to a 
reduction of their acreage. It wrote 
into its contracts with these landlords 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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A reference book ought to be concise, 
authoritative, complete, impartial, and 
easy to read. The Political Handbook of 
the World, (Harper's, $2.50) is all of 
these things and therefore is *indispen- 
sable for any student of international af- 
fairs. It concerns itself with the parlia- 
ments, political parties and the press of 
every nation. Annual revision brings the 
material up to date. It ought to be in 
your library. 


John Wheeler-Bennett’s The Pipe 
Dream of Peace (Morrow, $3.00) is not 
the sort of book you will sit down to read 
from beginning to end. But if you are 
doing research on the question of disarm- 
ament, dating from the General Disarm- 
ament Conference of 1932, to August 1934, 
this book is absolutely essential. It is well 
documented, and ably written by an ex- 
pert. It is a book to make pacifists 
think hard. 


Two civics books are on our desk at 
the moment. We pick up the nearer one, 
Civics Through .Problems (Macmillan, 
$1.60) by J. B. Edmonson and A. Don- 
dineau, and turning the pages, come upon 
this declaration: “Many, if not most, 
of the wars of the past were caused by 
ambitious and jealous rulers who failed 
to consider the interests of their people.” 
We hurriedly scan the other book, Our 
Dynamic Society (Harper’s $1.68) by M. 
Elliot, F. Merrill, D. and C. Wright, for 
its causes of war, and find these listed 
with a paragraph or more given to each: 
nationalism, economic causes, population 
pressure, imperialism, international pol- 
icies, psychological causes, confused social 
values, race and national hatred, the muni- 
tion makers, militarism. Further reading 
of the two books confirms the first opinion 
—the former is another recital of the bony 
structure of our government without any 
of the fiésh, the later is a realistic treat- 
ment giving flesh and bones. Study the 
former and learn how the government is 
supposed to work; study the latter and 
learn how government actually works. 


When U. S. Commissioner of Education 
John W. Studebaker was Superintendent 
of Schools at Des Moines, Iowa, he ran an 
epoch-making experiment in adult educa- 
tion. The American Way (McGraw Hill, 
$2.00) is his account of that experiment. 
With the belief that free discussion is 
essential to democracy, Mr. Studebaker 
ran lectures on such subjects as “The 
Road Ahead: Capitalism, Socialism, or 
Communism?” “How Can Workers Secure 
What They Want?” and “What Are the 
Limits of Planning Under Capitalism?” 
An interesting report of an interesting 
project. 


On May 6, at Kent State College, Kent, 
Ohio, the country’s best high school de- 
baters and speakers will meet for the 
fifth National Speech Tournament, con- 
ducted by the National Forensic League. 
The 1935 national championship debate 
will be broadcast by the N.B.C. over a 
coast-to-coast hook up, probably on May 
10th. Watch the newspapers for the exact 
date and hour. , 
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‘PRESENT STATE OF LEGISLATION IN CONGRESS (As of April 15, 1935) 


(Reprinted from the United States News, an independent publication issued weekly at Washington) 


The Course of National Affairs 


. . 
Social Security css 
the way 
for consideration of the Administration’s 
Social Security measure, as incorporated 
in the Wagner-Lewis bill (see chart, p. 
18, Schol., Mar. 23), the House of Repre- 
sentatives decisively defeated in a single 
day’s session, twenty-five substitute mea- 
sures offered as major and minor amend- 
ments, some of which would have incor- 
porated the main features of the Long 
“share-the-wealth” plan, the Townsend 
old-age pension plan, and the Lundeen 
bill. 

Then, the next day, after beating 
fifteen more amendments, the House, by 
the overwhelming vote of 372 to 33, passed 
and sent to the Senate the Social Security 
bill, a keystone measure in President 
Roosevelt’s plan to assure “a more abun- 
dant life” to the people of the United 
States, “a measure of alleviation and a 
method of prevention.” 

It is estimated that with the provisions 
of the bill in operation, as many as 23,- 
000,000 workmen would receive unemploy- 
ment insurance and an equal number old 
age pension, with an additional 7,500,000 
persons over 65 benefiting from govern- 
ment funds for the aged poor. The 
sums thus to be disbursed are to be built 
up through interlocking systems of Fed- 
eral and State contributions and taxes on 
wages and payrolls, these levies rising 
from year to year. Beginning in 1937, for 
example, with the annual levy then in 
excess of half a billion dollars, the taxes 
would rise until eventually $2,800,000,000 
would be raised each year. By 1970 the 
annuity reserve would be about $34,000,- 
000,000, to be applied to old age pensions 
alone. The Social Security bill enacts not 
a dole but a system of helping the unem- 
ployed and the aged by both employers 
and those to be benefited chipping in. 


Of the 42 amendments brought up, only 
two were passed and those two, of a 
minor character, were proposed by the 
committee which reported the bill. Eighty- 
seven votes was the most that could be 
rallied for any of the defeated substitute 
measyres. This happened to be one of 
the more conservative proposals. As a 
rule, it was found that the more radical 
the amendment, the less support it found. 
The 87 votes were marshalled behind the 
Scrugham-Greenway amendment, which 
set $25 as the minimum Federal monthly 
contribution for the poor over 60 (as 
against the Administration’s $15) and 
which provided that Washington put up 
$5 for every dollar appropriated by each 
of the state governments. Against it 
voted 165 Representatives. A vote of 
144 to 80 defeated the Treadway amend- 
ment, by which the top limit of old age 
pensions would have been raised from $30 
to $40 a month. The Townsend plan, by 
which every person.over 60 would retire 
on a $200 monthly pension to be raised 
by a sales tax, was beaten by 266 to 56 
votes, and the Lundeen Bill (see chart, 
p. 19, Schol., Mar. 23) by 204 to 52. For 
the share-the-wealth plan, introduted by 
Congressman Truax of Ohio there was 
not even a vote; it was shouted down by 
acclamation. 

There was considerable support behind 
the Lundeen Bill, which would give every 
unemployed person a minimum of $10 a 
week, plus an additional $3 for each de- 
pendent, out of an annual $8,000,000,000 
fund raised by the imposition of higher 
income and inheritance taxes. Represen- 
tative Connery of Massachusetts, who in- 
troduced the bill, pointed out that unlike 
the Wagner-Lewis bill, which taxed the 
poor for the benefit of the poor, this 
measure laid the burden upon the wealthy, 
who could bear it. 


No easy road is anticipated for the So- 
cial Security Bill in the Senate, with so 
many other bills demanding precedence. 
There is, among other measures, the vet- 
erans’ bonus bill, and Senator Costigan’s 
favorite, the measure outlawing lynching, 
against which a filibuster is threatened. 

Congress has no 


Tobacco right to limit or tax 


the production of tobacco. 

This was the effect of the decision 
handed down in the Federal Court at 
Louisville, Ky., by Judge Charles I. Daw- 
son declaring unconstitutional the Kerr- 
Smith Act regulating tobacco production. 
Judge Dawson also ordered the imme- 
diate return of $7,000 in taxes to the 
Penn Brothers, Fayette County growers, 
who brought suit against the government. 
Half of the $3,000,000 in taxes which the 
government collected last year under the 
Kerr-Smith Act came from Kentucky. 

To limit the production of tobacco and 
keep up the price, the Kerr-Smith law 
puts a tax of 25 percent of the 1934 
sale price on all tobacco grown in ex- 
cess of the quota, and a tax of one- 
third of the 1935 sale price. The Penn 
Brothers could not sign a contract with 
the government because their tobacco is 
grown on rented land. 

In deciding in their favor, Judge Daw- 
son @eclared the act “the plainest kind 
of an attempt to accomplish an unconsti- 
tutional purpose by the pretended exer- 
cise of Constitutional powers.” There is 
nothing in the act authorizing taxation, 
he continued, and the control of tobacco 
production cannot be brought about by 
the use of the government’s taxing power 
unless it can be shown that such produc- 
tion is interstate commerce or directly 
affects interstate commerce. 
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This Garden City, Kansas, farmer found his tractor and wheat drill almost buried when 
he came out of his house between dust storms. 


Dust Storms "rire: 

northeastern 
states, and cities like New York and Bos- 
ton, have been having a taste of the dust 
that winds have been whipping from the 
topsoil of the Middle Western states. 
During the most recent dust storms cattle 
have been the worst victims, their skele- 
tons marking the route of the soil-laden 
winds. In Oklahoma, which has been one 
of the worst sufferers, one motorist died 
because the dust wind obscured the road. 
In that state farmers have been desert- 
ing their homes and their barns for pas- 
tures new, saying that the dust storms 
have been making life impossible for 
themselves, their children and their cattle. 
One of the recent storms covered an 
area more than 1,000 miles, from Den- 
ver, Col., to Brownsville, Tex. Kansas 
and Missouri also were overshadowed by 
clouds of dust which reduced the sunlight 
by half, or more. The borizontal force of 
the wind in this storm was such that the 
dust remained closer to the ground than 
it did during previous storms. 

To counteract the effects of the dust 
storms, government agencies are planning 
to ship feed, food and water into the 
stricken areas of Oklahoma, Texas, New 
Mexico, Kansas and Colorado, start work 
relief projects on roads, private lands 
and the public domain, plant fast-growing 
and hardy crops in areas where moisture 
conditions permit, in order to “anchor” 
the soil, and conduct “listing” operations. 
This is a device to keep the soil firm by 
the making of alternate ridges and fur- 
rows. Government agencies concerned in 
these efforts include the A.A.A., Farm 
Credit Administration, Soil Erosion Ser- 
vice, and the technical farm and chemical 


bureaus. 
States Harold L. Ickes, Public 
Works Administrator, 
and Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Relief 
Administrator, have cracked down on 
Georgia. Secretary Ickes announced that 
he was cancelling loans to that state 
on the ground that Governor Eugene Tal- 
madge had broken faith with Washington 
by vetoing a bill which he had promised 
to support. “I don’t know how to do 
business with men like that,” said Mr. 
Ickes. The vetoed bill would have vali- 
dated the sale to the Federal government 
of Georgia Highway Department certifi- 
eates. Governor Talmadge, whose hos- 
tility to the Administration has been 
openly growing, said he was pleased at 
thé decision, on the ground that it was 
possible to borrow money elsewhere at 
a lower rate. The day after Mr. Ickes’ 
decision was announced, Mr. Hopkins ap- 
pointed Miss Gay B. Shepperson of At- 


lanta to take over the administration of 
relief in Georgia until June 1, when fed- 
eral payments cease if the state of 
Georgia refuses further to contribute its 
share. 

As for Louisiana, whose Kingfish, Huey 
P. Long, is allying himself with Governor 
Talmadge in a move to capture the next 
Democratic national convention, Mr. Hop- 
kins announced that he planned to ignore 
the bill passed by Senator Long’s con- 
trolled Legislature making it illegal for 
any except State officials to administer 
relief funds. Frank Peterman, anti-Long 
man, will continue to administer Federal 
relief in Louisiana. 








From the Ohio State Journal 


“Lazy bones, layin’ in the shade!” 


Sharecroppers 
(Concluded from page 18) 


section 7, which provides that the land- 
lord shall: “Endeavor in good faith to 
bring about the reduction of acreage con- 
templated in this contract in such a man- 
ner as to cause the least possible amount 
of labor, economic and social disturbance, 
and to this end, in se far as possible, he 
shall effect the acreage reduction as nearly 
ratably as practicable among tenants on 
this farm; 
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“Shall, in so far as possible, maintain 
on this farm the normal number of ten- 
ants and other employes; 

“Shall permit all tenants to continue in 
the occupancy of their houses rent free 
for the years 1934 and 1935 respectively 
(unless any such tenant shall so conduct 
himself as to become a nuisance or a 
menace to the welfare of the producer).” 

Now some landlords have reduced their 
acreage, and in violation of section 7, 
dispossessed their sharecroppers. Since 
the landlords themselves are usually in 
charge of the government program in 
their communities, appeals to them are in 
effect requests for them to punish them- 
selves. The New York Herald. Tribune, 
Republican newspaper, makes this charge 
against the restriction program: “ .. . 
while it has tended to save the Southern 
landlord, it has thrown tenant farmers 
and sharecroppers off the now idle land 
and greatly accelerated the destruction of 
an already desperately impoverished class.” 

That any group can .be more “desper- 
ately impoverished” than the farmers as 
a group have been for some years is hard 
to believe. The Department of Agricul- 
ture in 1983 made a study of the net re- 
turns to owner operators of farms all 
over the country and discovered this as- 
tounding fact: the return per farm, for 
the year 1938, was only $356! If this 
was the income of farmers who owned 
and operated their farms, think what it 
must be for the lowly share-cropper! 

Now at long last Senator Bankhead 
has introduced a bill in Congress which 
is designed to help tenant farmers. The 
Bankhead Bill will make it possible for 
sharecroppers and tenant farmers to 
become gradually the owners of the small 
farms they work, through purchase of 
the land from its present owners by 
means of government loans. Certainly 
some solution to the impossible and de- 
grading situation of the 2,000,000 tenants 
and croppers of the South must be found 
quickly. 

LEO HUBERMAN 


Deaths of the Week 


Mrs. Charles Rohifs (Anna Katharine 
Green), 89, detective novel writer and 
author of The Leavenworth Case, which, 
published in 1878, is still selling. ‘ 
Albert J. Seligman, 76, banker and mine 
operator. . . . Peter Smidovitch, 61, Vice- 
President of the U.S.S.R., and during the 
Czarist regime a famous revolutionist. 
» . . « Panait Istrati, Rumanian novelist 
known as the Maxim Gorky of the Bal- 
kans. ... . Roger W. Pomeroy, 67, indus- 
trialist, financier and railroad operator. 
.... Judge Harry Bennett Anderson, 55, 
a leader in the Tennessee bar and famous 
for his anti-New Deal decisions. 





The Week in Congress 
HOUSE 


Passed the Administration’s Social Secur- 
ity Bill. 


SENATE 

Passed bill to fight soil erosion. 

Passed Wheeler bill for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regulation of trucks and 
buses and the $60,000,000 Interior Depart- 
ment Appropriation Bill. 
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The March of Events Around the World 


Stresa and Geneva 


Out of the three-power conference at 
Stresa, Italy, came the resolution adopted 
unanimously by the Council of the League 
of Nations at Geneva condemning uni- 
lateral (or one-government) repudiation 
of international obligations and declaring 
that Germany, by re-arming, “has failed 
in the duty which lies on all the members 
of the international community” to respect 
the treaties they sign. No action was 
voted against Germany, but, hereafter, 
any nation which violates a treaty runs 
the risk of League displeasure, expressed 
through the application of “sanctions,” or 
punitive measures of an economic or finan- 
cial nature. Delegates from thirteen na- 
tions were appointed to a committee to 
render the Covenant of the League of 
Nations more effective in the organization 
of peace and “define in particular eco- 
nomic and financial measures which might 
be applied” against a future violator of 
a treaty. 

In the meantime, Great Britain and 
Italy, to the great satisfaction of France, 
the third party in the Stresa conference, 
served notice on Germany that she must 
not militarize the Rhineland, pointing out 
that the Locarno pact of 1925 calling for 
military sanctions against any attempt to 
fortify the Rhine still holds. While re- 
armament and the revival of military con- 
scription in Germany constitute violations 
of the Versailles Treaty, the militariza- 
tion of the Rhine would censtitute a 
double violation, both of the Versailles 
and Locarno pacts. An English spokes- 
man for the British delegation at Geneva 
put it in this way: “It is well to inform 


From the Los Angeles Daily News 
Said the Pie Man to Simple Simon. 


Germany that whatever has happened else- 
where, the Locarno obligations still hold.” 
The English warning to Berlin may be 
taken as the logical effect of the famous 
remark made in the House of Commons 
last year by Conservative Leader Stanley 
Baldwin that in the light of aerial methods 
of warfare, England was obliged to regard 
the Rhine as her Eastern frontier. 

On the whole Berlin has been feeling 
most uncomfortable this week. In the 
first place, the resolution condemning Ger- 
man rearmament was approved by every 
nation represented on the Council, except 
Denmark, which is too weak, too little, 
and too close to Germany to risk her 
powerful neighbor’s displeasure. And even 
Denmark did not vote against the resolu- 


tion. It merely abstained from voting. 
The vote that gave Berlin the rudest jolt 
was that of Poland, which has been teeter- 
ing between French and German influ- 
ence and on whom Berlin had counted for 
at least a “contrary minor” to the resolu- 
tion. The nations which voted for the 
resolution were: Britain, France, Italy, 
Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Turkey, 
Spain, Portugal, Mexico, Australia, Ar- 
gentina and Chile. 
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P. la There was a lot of vio- 
0 lence in the so-called 
Free City of Danzig during the Nazis’ 
eampaign to capture control ef the Diet, 
through which the city is governed. Poles 
were among those beaten and imprisoned, 
and complaint was to be made to the 
League of Nations about it. Shortly after 
it became known that the Nazis had been 
repulsed at the polls, the tide of violence 
turned against the Germans in various 
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This photo shows the palace on the beautiful islet of Isola Bella in Lago Maggiore, near 
Stresa, Italy, where statesmen of Great Britain, France cad Italy conferred on Germany’s 
re-armament. 


Despite her oft-repeated expressions of 
contempt for the League, Berlin showed 
acute distress at the Geneva action, and 
on his return from the Council’s delibera- 
tions to London, Sir John Simon, English 
Foreign Secretary, learned that the Ger- 
mans had delivered an oral protest against 
English “betrayal” of Germany both at 
Stresa and Geneva. Hitler, apparently, 
had been led to believe that England 
would not close ranks with France and 
Italy because the English policy had been 
more conciliatory than that of either 
France or Italy, and because it had been 
stated that Britain wculd hold out against 
any action that would tend to slam the 
door of the League in the face of Germany. 

Aside from what Sir Eric Phipps, En- 
glish Ambassador at Berlin, told Bern- 
hard W. von Buelow, German Foreign 
under-Secretary, when the latter delivered 
the German Government’s (or Hitler’s) 


-message, there will be no reply. The feel- 


ing in high places in London is that Ger- 
many had no intention of returning to the 
League, that Hitler made that intention 
plain in his talk with Sir John and An- 
thony Eden, and that it is nothing short 
of hypocrisy to assert now that England 
has shut the door of the League in the 
face of Germany. 

Foreign Minister Laval took with him, 
on his journey from Geneva to Paris, the 
rough draft of the treaty between France 
and Russia, which the French Cabinet will 
consider at an early session. Probably 
some time before then a delegation from 
Czechoslovakia will be on its way to the 
Russian capital to sign an aerial non- 
aggression pact with the Soviets. Other 
treaties among the nations of the Little 
Entente (Yugoslavia, Rumania and Czecho- 
slovakia) are expected to bind them to 
each other and to the nations in the 
British-French-Italian and Russian com- 
bine. - 


towns of the Polish Corridor, but mainly 
near Danzig. At least one German is dead. 
The Polish authorities have expressed re- 
grets. At Neustadt, the Mayor of the 
tewn is reported to have led a Polish mob 
through the German quarter. A few Ger- 
mans were beaten, a few shots were fired, 
many windows were broken. At Klein 
Katz, a few miles away, three Germans 
were so badly beaten they had to be 
rushed to hospitals. In Upper Silesia, 
where, next year, the people vote whether 
or not to return to Germany, a campaign 
is under way to prevent youngsters from 
attending German schools, and a boycott 
is being promoted against Polish parents 
who send their children to any but Polish 
language schools. 


B ta : The government of 
V1 in Great Britain has money 
in the bank. Seventy percent of the tax- 
payers are going to pay less in levies the 
coming year. “Broadly speaking,” said 
Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in announcing the new na- 
tional budget to the House of Commons 
the other day, “we may say that we have 
recovered in this country 80 percent of our 
prosperity.” 

The government would be able to show 
an estimated surplus of more than 11,- 
340,000 pounds, or $55,000,000, if the old 
rate of taxation were continued, but by. 
reducing the sums that the lower and 
middle classes will have to pay on their 
incomes, the government gratefully re- 
duces its surplus to 500,000 pounds, or 
about $2,425,000. This is the second year 
since the world-wide depression that the 
British can point to a surplus, which is 
something to boast about at a time when 
governments are staggering under huge 
deficits. 

The estimated expenditures for the fis- 
cal year are 733,970,000 pounds. When 
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you realize that this is about $3,559,754,500, 
or more than a billion less than the Amer- 
ican Congress appropriated in its work 
relief resolution ($4,880,000,000) for proj- 
ects which have nothing to do with run- 
ning the government, you get a rough 
idea of how much less the English have 
to spend. It was pointed out by James 
Maxton, leader of the Independent Labor 
Party, that Mr. Chamberlain would not 
have been able to announce a surplus had 
the war debt to the United States been 
acknowledged. 

But the benefits in the new budget to 
the English people are plain. About 
2,250,000 men and women are going to 
have to pay 18 cents less per pound of 
income. For example, a married man 
with three children who has an income of 
$2,425 a year and paid a tax of $65.50 
now will have to pay only $29. The tax 
on entertainment is reduced slightly. Be- 
ginning July 1, all government employees 
receive their full pay, the existing five 
per cent wage cut being restored. 

In pointing with pride to signs of pros- 
perity, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
cited a rise in industrial output of 12 
percent, a gain in exports of about $145,- 
500,000, increase in the number of motor 
vehicles, a 5 percent increase in retail 
trade, a gain in postoffice and savings 
bank deposits and sales of savings certifi- 
cates, and increases in the consumption of 
sugar, tobacco, beer and tea. 

Even on the basis of the new budget, 
the Englishman pays his government much 
more in taxes than the American pays 
in to Washington. On the basis of the 
figures obtained today a married man 
with no dependents whose entire income 
is earned pays the following tax in the 
two countries: 


Great 


2205.31 


10,0 
12,000 . ; 
This table was calculated at a pound 


sterling valued at $5. In Great Britain 
the exemption for a child is a little more 
than $200, in the United States $400. 

On the night 


Snitzerla of March 9, 


while there was carnival at Basle, Switzer- 
land, Berthold Jakob, a journalist refugee 
from Germany, disappeared and was not 
heard from again until it was learned that 
he had been arrested upon crossing the 
border and was awaiting trial for treason 
before the German People’s Court. He 
had been betrayed and kidnaped. His 
treason consisted in the fact that he 
had written articles revealing the extent 
of German rearmament. Last October 
he wrote an article predicting that Hitler 
would announce military conscription 
April 1. It was announced March 16. 

Switzerland has demanded the return 
éf Jakob and has seized as hostage for 
his safe return the man who betrayed 
him, Hans Wesemann, Nazi journalist and 
renegade Socialist. Switzerland has de- 
manded also the punishment of the Nazi 
officials responsible for the “grave viola- 
tion of Switzerland’s sovereignty.” Ger- 
many’s reply has been blunt refusal, on 
the cynical nd that Nazi officials 
were not implicated in the kidnaping, 
which was unofficially manoeuvred by 
Wesemann. 


Social Studies Section 


Backwoods Language 
(Concluded from page 9) 
folkish devices for intensity—don’t never, 
shan’t ever; negatives doubled and tripled 
—“Ben Hembres never done nothin’ no- 
how.” And there are conversational in- 
cidentals such as: I tell you, I’m put here 
to tell you, thinks I, and I says to him. 

And there are double-barreled pro- 
nouns, common but not invariable, pic- 
turesque but vastly overplayed by a 
majority of the reproducers of the 
mountain language; we-all, you-all, 
and they-cll, and the Tennessean 
usage, we’uns and yo’uns. 

This speech is often outstandingly accu- 
rate from the standpoint of pronuncia- 
tion. The southern mountaineer can con- 
sistently be depended upon to say dew 
and not doo, new instead of noo, and creek 
with its correct vowel quality. A glimpse 
into the Oxford Dictionary will show, too, 
that his et is an accepted pronounciation 
for ate. The backwoodsman’s aféard is 
fully as good English as afraid is—ety- 
mologically speaking. Narry is ne'er a 
correctly spoken. The omission of the r 
as a lingual trait seems to be more than 
sectional. On the other hand all the breath 
saved by omitting r’s will be squandered 
on a surprising sprinkling of grace syl- 
lables and letters, such as gyarden, warsh, 
and musicianer. Then there may be 
unlooked-for internal vowel alterations, 
like hed for had, raffle for rifle, chist, 
sarve, upsot, and turrible. 

And there are the analogous compounds 
(existent to be sure, but usually over- 
played by fiction writers): biscuit-bread, 
ham-meat, rock-clift, cow-brute, man- 
person, women-folks, preacher-man, neigh- 
bor-people, or rifle-gun. 

As a’ general rule, peasant America 
speaks with a delightful flavor of specula- 
tive accuracy. 


“No, my mule Tim plowed the field. I 
plowed Tim. But Im tellin’ you, mister, 
that was exceptional cawn. Why, down 
in Goose Bill Holler that cawn gets so on- 
handy big and shady that you can see the 
lightnin’ bugs in amongst it in the day- 
time.” 


The language is an old one applied with 
the picnicking spirit of youth, a tool of 
the mood and the moment. The commoner 
of the backwoods may substitute damni- 
fied for damaged, or unthoughtedly for 
unthinkingly. He may testify that b’ar is 
destructious ; he may memorize for remem- 
ber, disfurnish for inconvenience. It is 
likely, too, that he will say slaunchwise for 
slanting, and that he will term nervous- 
ness the all-over fidges. 

Backwoods place names are another of 
the most fascinating resources of the lan- 
guage. They are especially full of color 
and they are original—not mere imitations 
or reproductions of old-country town 
names. I recall a score of them at a 
casual sitting: Loafer’s Glory, Stand 
Around, None Such, Whuppin’ Marthy, 
Far Fly, Alabam, Monkey Run, Red Star, 
Aunty’s Apron, Ginger Blue, Hell for 
Sartain, Bald Knob, and War Eagle. All 
these are artful, refreshing and contem- 


porary. 
Reprinted from Backwoods America, by 


Charles Morrow Wilson. Copyright, 1935, 
by University of North Carolina Press. 


SCHOLASTIC 


Who’s Who in the News 


TEUTON HERO 


Now that General Erich Ludendorff, 
Field Marshal Von Hindenburg’s chief 
aide during the World War, has been 
officially acclaimed a 
hero by the Third 
Reich, his appoint- 
ment to a high mili- 
tary post in the new 
German Army is ex- 
pected to follow as a 
matter of course. 

The old general’s 
70th birthday was 
made the occasion 
for national celebra- 
tion. Through pic- 
tures and laudatory 
articles in the newspapers, the German 
public was told what a hero it had in 
the person of the former quartermaster- 
general, now the chief of an anti-Christian, 
pro-pagan movement. Former. Crown 
Prince Friedrich Wilhelm was designated 
to bear the greetings of the German Army 
to Gen. Ludendorff’s home at Tutzing, 
Bavaria. 

The public was prepared for the at- 
tempt to restore Ludendorff to his oid 
niche as a hero by the speech made by 
General Werner von Blomberg, head of 
the Reichswehr, upon the celebration of 
German Heroes’ Day, following the an- 
nouncement, to Germany and the world, 
that Hitler would restore conscription. 

Despite the zeal with which Ludendor‘ 
has pursued his pet theory that the Ger- 
man people must return to the worship 
of their tribal, pre-Christian gods if they 
are to be a strong people, many Germans 
feel that the army would be greatl) 
strengthened by his appointment as chief 
of the General Staff, for he is regarded 
as one of. the greatest living tacticians 
Dyed-in-the-wool Nazis, however, are op- 
posed to him. At the celebration at Tutz- 
ing, it was noticed his followers prevented 
the singing of the Nazi song by striking 
up their own anti-Catholic refrain. 


MUSIC-MISSIONARY 


Dr. Walter Damrosch, whose week!) 
radio concerts are heard by 6,000,000 chil- 
dren in 200,000 schools, celebrated his 

golden jubilee in 
music recently. He 
was only 23 years 
of age when he lift- 
ed the baton at the 
Metropolitan Opera 
House. for the first 
time. The opera was 
Wagner’s Tann- 
hduser, which his 
father, Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch, suddenly 
taken ill, was to 
have conducted. As 
the father lay dying, the son was earning 
his musical spurs. The next evening Wal- 
ter conducted Die Walkuere and then La 
Prophete. Then the elder Damrosch, pass- 
ing on, knew that his baton was in safe 
hands. 

Before the end of the season the 23- 
year-old musician had been appointed as- 
sistant director and conductor at the Met- 
ropolitan, a post which he held for seven 
years. At the same time he was con- 
ductor of the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, since merged with the Philhar- 
monic, and was giving lecture recitals on 
the Wagnerian operas. In those early 
days, before most of us had been born, 
the works of Wagner were not readily 
accepted, and if the Damrosches had 4 
mission it was to make the works of 
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Wagner popular. It was appropriate that 
at the celebration of the jubilee at the 
Metropolitan the other evening Dr. Dam- 
rosch should have conducted parts from 
Die Meistersinger. 

In 1926 he asked to be retired from 
the New York Symphony and in the fol- 
lowing year he was released. His career, 
presumably, was over. But just as he 
was about to leave for Europe, he was 
asked to conduct a concert over the air 
and he missed his boat to do it. He did 
not know that he was starting on a second 
career, after 42 years. There were de- 
mands for more Damrosch concerts and 
the man who was to retire had to put on 


harness again, but it was a light harness | 
and he carries his responsibilities today | 


almost gaily. 











Archaeography 
(Concluded from page 16) 
A few months after Lindbergh’s flights, 
Neil M. Judd of the United States Na- 
tional Museum took charge of an aerial 


survey made in Arizona in an effort to | 
map out the irrigation system used by the | 


Indians who had inhabited that part of 


the country some seven or eight hundred | 


years ago. The result of his work was 


amazing. Mr. Judd reported that no | 


other ancient civilization had ever con- 
structed irrigation canals of such length 
and covering so large a territory. He was 
able, by means of his aerial photographs, 
to make a mosaic map showing the entire 
plan of the Indian canals. 

In Mexico, plans are being completed 
for an aerial survey of several large sites, 
chief among which is the Zapotec city of 
Monte Alban in the state of Oaxaca, in 
the southern part of Mexico, where a great 
treasure was discovered in 1932. It is 
estimated that at least thirty square miles 
of the mountain sides of Monte Alban are 
strewn with ruins. Even the most con- 
scientious archaeologists would shrink 
before the task of mapping all this terri- 
tory on foot, but the aerial photographic 
method will enable them to do it easily, 
quickly, and extremely accurately. 

In the mountainous regions of South 
America, where the ancient Peruvians 
built many stone cities, some work has 
also been done. .In 1931 the Shippee- 
Johnson expedition obtained some _re- 
markable photographs, among which were 
a remarkable mosaic photographic map 
of the city of Chan Chan with its eleven 
square miles of ruins, a panorama view 
of the Great Wall of Peru as it twists 
and winds over mountains and through 
rivers for more than forty miles, and 
better views of the terraced mountain 
slopes where the Incas raised their food 
than had been possible before. 

What has been done so far with arch- 
aerography is just a beginning—just a hint 
of what can be accomplished in the future. 
With improvements in cameras, lenses, 
and technique as well as with more wide- 
spread knowledge of the benefits to be 
derived from this method of archaeological 
exploring, much sheuld be added to our 
knowledge of ancient civilizations all over 
the world. Archaeography offers the 
archaeologist not only a quick and accu- 
rate method of mapping sites, but also a 
method whereby he can keep records of 
architectural plans and details long after 
the ruins themselves have been destroyed. 





EVERY COACH KNOWS . 


THESE SUPREME TESTS 
OF FEET 


Freer have to be in the right place in baseball. Coaches of professional league 
teams in Spring practice spend hours with new recruits perfecting the handling 
of feet. Split seconds saved in getting the ball to first base, in getting the ball on 
the man sliding into second, in getting set for that long throw home after a fly 
is caught, make all the difference between a good player and a star. 


The earlier a boy begins to think about his feet the better. Proficiency in any 
sport depends importantly on foot-work. Good form in any sport starts with the 
feet. Champion athletes for 17 years have trained in Keds. Their development 
work as youngsters was done in Keds. There is a Keds shoe today to meet 
practically every requirement of athletic training. And there is a Keds shoe to 
carry a growing boy successfully through every type of outdoor activity. 


They are not Keds unless the name Keds appears on the shoe 





MORE PLAY 


—better performance 
for your money 
with a WILSON 

Championship Ball 


You will play more games with this great 
new ball. Its knitted wool felt gives a per- 
petually brushed-up cover through its en- 
tire life. The wear that removes the old 
nap brings up a constantly reappearing 
new nap, thus providing a longer life of 
perfect service. 


=~ Patented ““V” seam con- 

5) struction bonds the two 

halves into a one-niece 

| wall, insuring uniform 

©) thickness and an evenly 
| balanced ball. 


\ Note thickness of 

» 4 knitted fele cover and 

> 25% thicker rubber 

wall. This prevents loss 

=) of original pressure. 

] Gives sustained firm- 
ness and truer flight. 


Knitted fele cover and rubber core are 
bonded together so securely that they 
can’t be separated even with pliers. No 
more dog-eared covers. 

Its exclusive fea- 

tures give exact 


performance, 
reater life, uni- 


Aiways fresh. 
ed in hermeti- 


sealed mois- 
ture-p roof three- 
ball containers. 


ELLSWORTH VINES’ 
Own Tennis Racket 


Used exclusive- 
ly in all his play. 
It stands the gaff 
of his smashing 
service and gives 
him speed, bal- 
ance and feel. 
Vines designed 
it—supervised 
construction 
and placed his endorsement 
upon it, 

T-10 Vines Personal Model. 
Wilson Vines-endorsed split 
lamb gut. Each.......$15.00 


T-11 Vines Personal Model. 
Wilson Vines-endorsed. Mois- 
ture-proof stringing. 

Each.....+. «+ $12.50 


T-13F Vines Personal Model. 
Frame only. Each......$8.75 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS Co. 
Chicago, New York and Other Leading Cities 


EUsworth 
Vines 





Moving Pictures by Owen Reed 


The first woman player of the United States: Helen Hull Jacobs, of Berkeley, Calif. 


The Ladies of the Court 


HO is the greatest woman 
tennis player in the game 
today? The choice lies be- 


tween Helen Wills Moody 
and Helen Hull Jacobs. If by “great- 
est” we mean the one who has hung 
up the best record in terms of vic- 
tories in international tennis during 
the past decade, then the palm goes 
to Mrs. Moody. But if we mean to 
ask whether Mrs. Moody, if she were 
in tournament physical -condition, 
could beat Miss Jacobs if they were 
to play again this summer, then we 
hesitate to venture an opinion with- 
out consulting our attorney. 

The ranking of American and 
world’s women tennis players for the 
season ending with the various cham- 
pionships of 1934 does not, of course, 
give a place to Mrs. Moody. She 
didn’t swing a racquet all season be- 
cause of the injury to her back in 
1933, which caused her, in the final 
round with Miss Jacobs in the cham- 
pionships at Forest Hills, to default 
the match with the score standing 3-0 
in games against her in the third and 
final set. Concerning the circum- 
stances of this unhappy ending to a 
final championship, tennis devotees 
are of two minds: those who believe 
that, even though her “legs wouldn’t 
work,” as she put it, Mrs. Moody 
should have gone through the motions 
of finishing out the set; and those who 
think that to have made the motions 
without the heart behind them would 
have been much more inconsiderate to 
Miss Jacobs than to do what Mrs. 
Moody did—walk abruptly off the 
court. 

Mrs. Moody has now taken up her 
racquet again, and is indulging in 
some light play in San Francisco. She 
says she will not play in national 
tournaments this season, so the piéce 
de résistance of women’s tennis—an- 


other match between these two famous 
Helens—will not be on the program 
for another year at least. 

There is just as sharp a conflict of 
opinion over the question as to the 
greatest woman tennis player of all 
time as there is over who would 
win in the next match between Mrs. 
Moody and Miss Jacobs. The choice, 
as everyone would agree, lies between 
Mlle. Suzanne Lenglen and Mrs. 
Moody. But there the agreement ends. 
and it is an issue that can never be 
settled satisfactorily, because Mlle. 
Lenglen is out of big-time competition. 
She turned professional in 1926, tour- 
ing America with Mary K. Browne. 
Vincent Richards and others, and 
thus disqualified herself for further 
matches with Helen Wills. Miss Wills 
and Mile. Lenglen played only once, 
and that was in 1926, with Lenglen 
winning 6-3, 8-6. 

One woman player concerning 
whom there can be no difference of 
opinion when it comes to giving her 
a place in international tennis is 
Elizabeth Ryan, of London, England, 
a native of California, who is indis- 
putably the greatest women’s doubles 
player in the history of the game. Like 
Mlle. Lenglen, Miss Ryan won her 
first title in 1913 in Cannes (Mlle. 
Lenglen’s first title was also French— 
Lille.) Miss Ryan,has won mors 
doubles titles (mixed and otherwise 
than we have the time to count out 
of the record book. And she is still 
going strong. Last year, with Mme. 
Simone Mathieu, she won at Auteuil 
and Wimbledon; and with Lester 
Stoefen was runner-up in the U. S. 
mixed doubles. Jack Lippert 





Elizabeth Ryan, of England and Califor- 
nia, indisputably the greatest women’s 
doubles player in the history of the game. 
Here she is chopping the head off the 
ball in the 1934 national championships. 
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Weekly Sports Page 


The second ranking player of the United States: Mrs. Marshal Fabyan, Jr. (née Sarah 
Palfrey), for whom the wedding bells rang last winter. After losing the 1934 final to 
Helen Jacobs, Miss Palfrey teamed with the champion to win the national women’s 


doubles championship. That is Partner Jacobs you see going to the net in the background. | 


Tennis Book for You 


The 1935 edition of “Lawn Tennis 
as Played by the Champions” is just 
off the press, and I should like to 
recommend it to every Scholastic 
reader who goes in for tennis. It is 
an 80-page book, 12 x 9 inches, con- 
taining advice and coaching from ten 
outstanding men players, a course of 
lessons for beginners, and a depart- 
ment called “Lawn Tennis Encyclo- 
pedia,” containing articles on the 
care and construction of a _ tennis 
court, the official rules of tennis, 
rankings of the leading players, rec- 
ords of international matches, tips on 


the running of tournaments. The fea- 
ture of the book is the quality and 
quantity of its illustrations—-just gobs 
of them, and mostly in the form of 
moving-picture strips of the leading 
men players, taken by the same pho- 
tographer who took those of the ladies 
used here. “Lawn Tennis as Played 
by the Champions” is distributed by 
Scholastic, so that in itself is a guar- 
antee that you will get double your 
money's worth. The price is 50 cents. 
Send this sum to: Scholastic Book- 
shop, 250 East 48rd Street, New 
York, N. Y. Money back if you are 
not entirely satisfied. J. L. 








Literary Manifesto 
(Concluded from page 12) 


publications, hoping to find an ink- 
ling of what they would appreciate. 
Yet to my immense astonishment I 
find that this theory which I cherish 
so dearly—as to the necessity of art’s 
having a message—has been wholly 
discounted in the majority of their 
works, I could not get even a glim- 
mering of life through the cadences 
of their prose, and the music of their 
poetry. Why, I asked myself, do they 
not write about hate, or lust, or suf- 
fering? Why do they not write about 
the joys and passions, the sorrows 
and longings of life, which they, as 
intelligent, sensitive people must 
know all too well? Why the mechani- 
eal plot-invention, the hackneyed 
phrase, the almost elephantine humor, 
which all too often mark their literary 
offerings ? 

I live in a world of flux; a world of 
Capitalism and Communism; of con- 
stantly changing values and ideas; a 
world of depression and starvation; 
of unsung heroism and endless terror. 
Shall I write about these things? I 
do not feel that my audience would 
particularly appreciate my harping 
o such plebeian and palpably unin- 
teresting subjects. Yet how can I con- 
vey in my writings a sense of the 
awareness of life; how can I convey 
to the reader, a sense of living, if I 
do not write of what is alive? I think 
there is no other way. 








Play like a 
CHAMPION! 


Make sure that your racket partic- 
ularly gives your play the breaks in 
mes ih . . power. . . accuracy. 
Spalding—makers of the world’s 
most famous athletic equipment— 
offers you a complete line of tennis 
rackets to choose from . . . led by the 
famous Tilden Top-Flite and the 
improved Mercer Beasley. 

ke certain that your best shots 
are aided by good tennis balls. The 
Spalding Latexeam Two-Piece Plug- 
less Ball has a new felt cover this 
year that wears rough instead of 
smooth . . . prolonging the Latex- 
eam's famous obedience to control. 

Go to your nearest Spalding store 
or dealer and look over the entire 
Spalding tennis line. 
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TENNIS EQUIPMENT 





TENNIS 
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HAT’S the most important thing to look for 
in buying tennis balls? 


UNIFORMITY! 


You want three balls exactly alike in bounce, 
size, weight and firmness. 


There's only one way under the sun to get that 
vital uniformity . . . buy Pennsylvania “Pressure 
Packed” Tennis Balls in the hermetically sealed 
can. That's just like picking three freshly made 
balls from the tennis ball machines at our great 
factory. Because the instont Pennsylvania Tennis 
Balls are made they're sealed under pressure in 
air-tight metal tubes. So the day you buy them 
from your dealer they're as fresh as the day 
they were made. 


Here's another thing: being factory-fresh, and 
better made to begin with, they last much longer. 
So do what champions do . . . buy Pennsylvania 
“PRESSURE PACKED” Tennis Balls. They cost no more. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RUBBER COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC 
Jeannette, Pa 








EARN MONEY 


STRINGING TENNIS RACKETS 


Complete 1935 restringer's tennis string prices incl 
THOMPSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


4557 Packers Ave. 
Makers of famous TOMGUT “COURT-TESTED” Tennis Strings 
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Plays That Go! | 


Send for your free copy 
+ -* of our new catalogue. 


* The Dramatic Publishing Co. 
Dept. 59 E. beg St. 
“wisest i. 
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SCHOLASTIC 


The Man Behind the Dummy 


By Edward F. Thompson, 17 
St. Michael’s Central H. 8., Chicago, Il. 


Teacher, Rev. 


George N. Schuster, S.M. 


First Prize, “My Job” Article, Scholastic Awards, 1935 


OUR-THIRTY. I pull the 

dummy up to the sign that 

swings ten feet above the front 

of the drug store. The dummy 
is a sawdust Negress tied up in a drug 
store clerk’s white uniform, with a 
loudspeaker in her mouth. I leave 
her swinging in the wind and go in- 
side to heat up the transmitter and 
adjust the microphone patented in 
1885. I have completed the prelimi- 
naries for my daily broadcast of drug 
specials at “Service Drugs.” 

I climb over the cardboard parti- 
tion and into the small dark box 
behind the counter where I am com- 
pletely hidden. I strain my eyes 
through the hole that faces the street. 
It is up to me now to earn my twelve 
and one-half cents per hour, I must 
make the people realize that “Service” 
is a drug store of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. 

I speak into the microphone and 
the passers-by look at Gwendolyn— 
that’s the dummy outside with the 
loudspeaker in her mouth. Gwenny 
sees all, tells all, but hears nothing. 

People in the street cars, bearded 
bus drivers, babies in buggies, pack- 
ages in arms—all must be made aware 
of Gwen. And all the time I am the 
man behind the dummy, playing sec- 
ond Stradivarius to a puppet of saw- 
dust. 

I hear the boss shuffling this way. 
The broadcast must begin—and the 
advertising. Ah! A women’s club has 
just adjourned from that second floor 
hall across the street. “People, you 
must come over and look at these 








O introduce THE AMERICAN MERCURY 
Mail 
the coupon below and enjoy the current 
issue and the eight succeeding numbers. 


to new readers—a half price offer. 








The American Mercury 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York 
I enclose $2 for which please send me the Ameri- 


can Mercury for nine months at your special 
rate of $2.00. (Regular rate $5.00 a year.) 


MONTHS 
FOR $—@ 


(Regularly 50c a copy) 
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amazing sales. Fair creatures, enter 
these doors to lasting beauty. Face 
creams and hand lotions within.” 

“Hello, all you folks in the street 
car; don’t forget ‘Service’ for your 
drug values.” 

“Who's dat man wid de shoes on 
ova dere?” That got them. My pig 
“Negro language” always does. Look 
at that man stare! “Yes, I mean 
you. Ya know, ma name’s Gwendo- 
lyn, but you kin call me Gwen. Why 
don’t ya gimme a ring? It’s Diversey 
2371. I’ve got nothin’ on Thus- 
day.” 

Now to spring it on them while 
they are in good humor. “An’ before 
ya c’m up ta see me, ya’all hafta shave 
dat san’paper off dat sweet count’- 
nance. So step right into ‘Service’ 
here and get your Barbasol at nine- 
teen cents a tube. No brush, no 
lather, no rub in. Hurry, gentleman, 
time’s a-wastin’.” 

But I must read an ad. . . . Here's 
one. “Charles Denby, the highest 
quality nickel cigar. Right this way, 
folks.” 

So on and on goes the “ballyhoo” 
of the loudspeaker advertising system 
in a corner drug store. 

A certain squeamishness had come 
over me when I started the job seven 
weeks ago. I had to apologize for my 
jokes and felt red in the face. But I 
have learned to blame it all on Gwen- 
dolyn—so has my audience. 

I can say that I find my job unique, 
and best of all, I am paid for it, 
which is one reason why I am still in 
school. Aside from this practical 
issue, my work gives me a certain 
thrilling sense of dominion and satis- 
fies what I suppose is that boyish in- 
stinct for foolishness and adventure. 








Publisher’s Statement of 


Circulation 
[Required by the Code Authority for 
Periodical Publishing and Printing 
Industry (A-3)] 

This is to certify that the average cir- 
culation per issue of Scnotastic, The Na- 
tional High School Weekly, for the six 
months’ period July Ist to and including 
December 3lst, 1934, was as follows: 

Copies sold 129,526 

Copies distributed free 


146,825 


(Signed) M. R. Robinson, 
Publisher. 


Subscribed to and sworn before me on 
this 20th day of March, 1935. 


Miss Sara Doole, Notary Public. 
My commission expires June 27, 1936. 
(SEAL) 
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Student 


Constitution 





Dear Sirs: In the arti- 
cle, “How the Constitution 
Can Be Changed” in the 
April 18th issue you have 
stated that the Sixteenth Amendment pro- 
vided for the direct election of Senators. 
This is an error because the Sixteenth 
Amendment gives Congress power to lay 
and collect income tax. Therefore the 
Seventeenth is the one providing for the 
direct election of Senators. 

Nancy Story, 
Hartford (N. Y.) H. 8. 


(You are correct. By an oversight, the 
actual Sixteenth (Income Tax) was 
omitted from the paragraph at the top 
of the second column, and its number was 
confused with the Seventeenth. Farther 
down in the next paragraph, however, it 
was correctly stated that the Sixteenth 
was the Income Tax. Our apologies.— 
Ed.) 


Radio 


Dear Editor: Your Scholastic radio“poll 
started me thinking about what the con- 
ditions in radio really were all over the 
world, and how they might be improved. 
Quite frequently I hear foreign broadcasts 
from the British Isles and the Continent. 
In these countries all owners of receiving 
sets pay a government tax. When the 
Britisher pays his tax, he makes money, 
because he doesn’t have to listen to the 
“Bla! Bla! Bla” of advertisers for five or 
more minutes out of a half-hour program. 
Instead he hears from the government 
controlled stations, news bulletins, good 
music by the foremost bands and orches- 
ras, sporting events, operas, etc. Many 
of our programs would be credits to Euro- 
pean stations if there were fewer advertis- 
ing plugs, but under the present system 
that is impossible. There has got to be a 
change, and it will have to be a radical 
one. I would like to hear some of the 
views of other students on this problem. 

Carroll F. Stowell, 
McGaw Normal Institute, 
Merrimack, N. H. 


Lip-Reading 

Dear Sir: In March 2 issue of Scholas- 
tic there was a picture of boys and girls 
in a lip-reading class. The note beneath 
the picture said it was the only class of 
its kind in high school. 

I thought you might like to know that 
a class of this kind was started January 
29, 1935, in the Arsenal Technical High 
School, in Indianapolis. Twelve pupils 
are enrolled. We have lip-reading two 
days a week. The rest of the week we 
have the work of the regular English 
classes. This class is helping us who are 
hard of hearing, and we have enjoyed it 
very much. 

Mary Ellen Johnson, 
Arsenal Technical Schools, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Fifty-two Weeks? 


Dear Scholastic: Why don’t you publish 
your magazine every month of the year? 
The high school students need a social 
science magazine the year around. Yours 
is the logical magazine. How about it? 

Jean Oampbell, Franklin H. 8., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Student Section 






Students are invited to have their say in this 
department. Letters published represent only 
the opinions of their writers, and not those 
of Scholastic. Maximum length, 300 words. 





Debating 


Dear Editor: I agree with Mildred 
Ramey of Trinity, Texas, whose letter 
in answer to your editorial statement that 
a high school debater should debate only 
the side with which he agrees appeared 
in the Forum in your April 13 issue. 


If a topic is to be debated there would 
naturally be two strong sides to it or else 
there wouldn’t be anything to debate 
about. Those students who take debat- 
ing in school—and I am sorry that more 
do not—take it mainly to learn to discuss 
a current topic with someone else logically 
and tolerantly, afid are always open to 
conviction if the other’s arguments seem 
stronger and more logical than his own. 
For this reason a student should be will- 
ing to debate either side of a question 
regardless of his own views on the sub- 
ject. 

George Petropoulos, 
Lincoln (Calif.) H. 8. 


Is Architecture Anti-Social? 


Sirs: One should, of course, have become 
resigned to having to see architectural de- 
bunkers blurt into print; however, one is 
a bit taken aback to find the art editor of 
Scholastic consuming the two pages of his 
yearly remarks on architecture in an en- 
thusiastic review of a sort of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin for architecture by an architect 
turned sociologist. 


If one were permitted, he might question 
the method by which Mr. Whitaker in 
contemplating a twentieth century tower 
of Babel put together by presumably 
downtrodden Gotham workmen, leaps to 
the conclusion that the great works of 
architecture of the past are likewise monu- 
ments to human exploitation. It must ap- 
pear, then, that the mere coincidence of 
the employment of workmen in both cases, 
a practice our ancestors seem not to have 
been able to eliminate, gives Mr. Whitaker 
grounds for his ergo that the workmen 
have always been downtrodden. Yet, fac- 
titious reasoning aside, one is inclined to 
doubt, at the outset, either the vision or the 
architectural sanity of one who sees any 
connection at all between Rockefeller Cen- 
ter and the pyramids. 


At any rate, may I, fully aware of the 
treason to sociology involved, be allowed 
to think of architecture in terms other 
than its social responsibility to rise up, 
curse itself, and do itself to death. . Con- 
sider, I pray, the works Mr. WhitaKer has 
strangely labelled anti-social—Old South- 
ern Homes, Romanesque and Gothic Ca- 
thedrals, Forums and Pantheons, Parthe- 
nons and Athenian theatres—all of these 
the work of artists who conceived and 
workmen who executed (not always un- 
willingly). Yes, the work of persons 
moved by dynamic spiritual motives, who 
never seem to have considered for a mo- 
ment the sophistry that all things not 
material are immaterial. 


Indignantly yours, 


W. C. Buckley, Jr., 
Central High School, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 






























































@ Bill Croker, internationally fa- 
mous tennis coach, tells you in his 
article “Footwork and Balance in 
Tennis”. It’s FREE! Just write for 
your copy. 

Play a winning game by observing 
the essential rules of good foot- 
work—and by having your racket 
live-strung with speedy VICTOR 
“Strings that Win” —genuine gut, 
of course. Ask your coach! 


FRE Bcc today 


for Bill Croker’s article. 
Address: 


ICTOR 


SURGICAL GUT MFG. CO. 
4501 Packers Ave., Chicase 


E THE VICTOR 


RACQUETS BY 


DAYTON 













DAYTON RACQUETS have EVERYTHING 

Speed—Accuracy—Durability—Economy. Choose a 
that has your “feel” from the large variety of 

models. 


EAGLE—A Tournament Model 
Popular with Leading 


Players—copper- 
piged, Sel Sting or Fish Code $l O09 


AVIATOR—An Excellent Model for all 
players—Stringing optional. ..... smenisas $ 75° 
Frame only—$6.00). 


FLYER—A “rugged mode! and a remark- 
able value. Choice of Silk Gut or Steel 
GHIAGE 2c ccccecccccccccccesecccccces 
Frame only—$5.00). 


CADET—All the"playing qualities of the 
more expensive racquets. Steel! strings 


GED oncndecdvcncdgshevsdeesccessened $ 500 


FREE Iilustrated Catalog containing oa 
diagram of the Tennis ‘Court—upon] request. 


DAYTON RACQUET CoO.., INC. 
Dept. B.. Arcanum, Ohio 


$ 600 












10,000 MILES VISITING 
SWEDEN 


NSATLANTIC steamers—frequent sail- 
ings. Excellent accommodations—all deck 
sports — swimming pool — sun bathing — 
interesting sightseeing tours. 
ARCTIC CIRCLE TOURS—8 DAYS 
(optional) 
Rail fares—hotels—meals § ” 
—excursions leaving from Hel- 
singfors, visiting Hoapamoki— 
Sodankyla — Ivalo — Kolttokongas — to the 
Arctic Ocean. Lapp Villoges—Midnight Sun— 
Bathe in the Arctic Ocean—one of the most in- 
teresting and instructive tours ever offered. 
your | travel agent or write 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
Moore & McCormack Co.,inc., Genl. Agts. 
5 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
1 BOURSE BUILDING aon ell 
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The Breakers 





















ON THE OCEAN FRONT 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Situated Directly on the Board- 


walk and Convenient to All 
Piers and Amusements. 


Per day, $ With Meals 
per person .00 Private Bath 


European 8 Private 
vin $9.00 


HOT AND COLD SEA WATER 
IN ALL BATHS 
Excellent Food French Cuisine 
Garage 
EMANUEL E. KATZ, Man. Director 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


By Sarah McLean Mullen 


A Film for the 
Thoughtful 


ES MISERABLES has again been 
L made into a motion picture, this 
time with a technique so different 
from that of the ordinary picture, that it 
may be considered as marking the inaug- 
uration of a new phase in_ picture- 
making. Richard Boleslawski, director of 
the production for United Artists, has not 
made a lavish display to create a sense 
of reality, but has centered attention upon 
the human element. He has, throughout, 
followed his own ideal of dramatic per- 
formance, and has, as a result, brought 
to the screen a story of the development 
of a human soul, presented in beautiful 
simplicity. Costumes, backgrounds, epi- 
sodes—all are subordinated to emotion. 
Attention is concentrated upon what is 
happening to Jean Valjean in _ conse- 
quence of his conflict with the law, but 
here is the point of difference in this 
cinema. The interest is not in his ob- 
jective or visible difficulties; it is in the 
subjective or the unfolding and change 
of the inner man. The best example of 
this is the symbolic scene showing Jean 
Valjean at the cross-roads. As a result, 
we have in this film as strong an Easter 
story as The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back or any other avowed representation 
of the modern Christus. 

To make possible this study in psy- 
chology, the close-up shot has been 
employed with unusual freedom. Further- 
more, each frame as a rule shows only 
one individual, and that one in full face, 
at times reaching even beyond the limits 
of the frame. These close-ups of indi- 
viduals are presented alternately. Long- 
shots and close-shots are reserved for 
establishing the background and environ- 
ment. In this manner, the motivating 








emotion and the emotional reaction of each 
character are made clearly evident. 

Mr. Boleslawski has developed the story 
in a series of well-defined sequences, each 
with a serious problem to be solved by the 
hero of the story. From the very begin- 
ning, every sequence is concerned with 
two men, each of whom definitely repre- 
sents the opposing elements of the drama: 
Jean Valjean, the suffering, pitiable and 
pitying, thoughtful human being; Javert, 
the relentless, inflexible, unthinking ma- 
chine of the law. Fredric March as Jean 
Valjean proves himself an artist in the 
part of the Frenchman who learned from 
the Bishop that “Life means giving.” His 
every action and gesture is consistent with 
this faith. The part of his antagonist, 
Javert of the Police, is strongly played— 
sometimes over-played—by Charles Laugh- 
ton. Other characters, though well acted, 
are merely pawns in the struggle between 
these two. 

It will be interesting to note what re- 
ception this rather mature picture will 
receive from the theater-going audience. 
It is sure to arouse discussion, if for no 
other reason than that Victor Hugo’s mas- 
terpiece is so generally a favorite. But 
there is still more in the value of this 
picture. It brings problems to our atten- 
tion that pertain no less to the present 
than to the time of Victor Hugo, the cru- 
sader for human rights. It will surely 
challenge and stimulate the thoughtful to 
a consideration of the administration of 
justice in American courts today. 

The pronouncement of the judge before 
whom Jean was first brought, that a man 
was considered to be guilty until he 
proved himself innocent, may cause the 
unthinking to rejoice over the seemingly 
contrasting procedure of our day. But 
is it? The public, every so often, aroused 

(Continued on next page) 








Fredric March as Jean Valjean in Les 
Miserables (United Artists). 
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Scholastic Picture Title Contest 


The followin rizes have been awarded Irene Boerg, Tolleston High School, Gary, Ind. 
for the best ~idinne of the Scholastic Porethy Kenderdine, High School, Ft. Fairfield, 


- Maine 
Picture Title Contest conducted in the Ninf Avona, High School, Shelter toland. N. x. 
ics f Jan. h 935. jorot ryer, Manle - h School, Chicago, 
a an. 26 to March 23, 1935 a ernstein, Mars igh School, Chicago, 


First Prize (Portable Typewriter) Dorothy Watts, Buchana High School, Troy, Mo. 
Aaron Barnett, Lane Technical High, Chicago, Ill. as Handy, Central igh School, Detroit, 


fic 
Second Prize (5 Genuine Leather Carol Brown, Ithaca High School, Richland Cen- 
Brief Cases) ter, Wise. 
Evelyn Bograd, High School, Ansonia, Conn. HONORABLE MENTION (no prize) 
take a School, “Salt Margaret Keen, Willard High School, Wilming 
W. Estes, High School, Millport, Ala. ton 
, eT h - David tind. High School, La Grande, Ore. 
k ath Syiey. High ach “Tigh Semel Athen, Edith Metzger, High School, Middletown, on 


or wlanigan, Sr. Adonna Rector, High School, Walton, N. 
Regemary Deven. St. Peter and Paul's High School, 
: _ : oonville, Missouri 
Third Prize (5 Brownie Cameras) Barbara Denneen, High School, Babylon, N. Y. 
Charles E. Stone, High School, Springfield, Ver- Alan Hendrickson, Stambaugh High School, Iron 
mont River, Mich. 
J Fork Bray, Emma Willard School, Troy, New — Krohn, Hawley High School, Newtown, 


Edgar = High School, Sacramento, Calif. Daniel "Healey, Jr., High School, Newburyport, 
Jack Coston, White Oak High School, Maysville, 

x. = : Steve ' Chud k, Free Academy, Rome, N. Y. 
Martha Vrakas, Classical High School, Lynn, Ruth Greenber, High School, Lakewood, N J 


Mass, Laura qa, High School, Bayonne, N. j. 
Due fright, Saybrook High School, Ashtabula, 
urth Priz erian Refiller io 
Fourth e (39 Spence oon A Victor Luis Lopez, San German High School, San 
Pencils) German, P. R. 
Dick Barger, High School, Sidney, Nebr. Elinor Bowker, High School, Needham, Mass. 


B. P. Stanton, High School, St. ‘Petersburg Fla. Reuben Meierhenry, Wayne College High School, 
William Eagen, High School, Worthington, Minn. Hoskins, Nebr. 
Melvin Smeltz, High School, Elizabethville, Pa. William Soppanish, High School, Lorain, Ohio 
L 7 ed Bloom, High School, New Rochelle, Donald Snow, High School, Lebanon, Ind. 

ie Ella Louise Ciucci, Jefferson High School, Rich- 


E 4 Fennemore, Bonita High School, San Dimas, mond, Va. 
Cal. a Zayas, Coamo High School, Coamo, P. R. 
Mary Ciach, High School, Hamtramck, Mich. ancy Coull, Franklin School, East Orange, N. J. 


Patsy McNamara, St. Joseph High School, Mil- Ray Dosch, High School, Bellevue, Ky. 


waukee, Wisc. Dick McDowell, Greenbrier High School, Ron- 

Pearl Glein, High School, Fertile, Minn. ceverte, W. Va. 

Roberta Kilner, Nicholas Senn High School, Chi- Jean Kaiser, Eastern High School, Washington, 
cago, > > Se 

2 — Bruin, High School, Fort Benton, Barbara Roberts, Troy Conference Academy, 
Mont: Poultney, Vt. 

Wm. . " Beatty, Jarretsville School, Monkton, Nellie Bomba, High School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Md. Raymond Smith, wp, High School, Rock Falls, 
Alberta Bunds, High School, Winchester, Kansas til. 

Jack Cliff, Reno High School, Carson, Nevada Irwin Sebulsky, Bobo High School, Clarsdale, 


Eleanor Sheets, High School, Chardon, Ohio inn. 
B! a? Lewis, High School, Roanoke Rapids, Idabelle Varney, High School, Idaho Springs, 


Colo. 

Bernette Wright, High School, Osceola Mills, Pa. Wilma Bowden, Cyprus High School, Salt Lake 

Doris Stieve, High chool, Baraboo, Wisc City, ah 

~ man Thayer, Wittenberg. High School, Eland, = MeDonat, Catholic High School, Caniden, 
Vise 

Margaret Gastrock, High School, Middletown, at van Franklin Jr. High School, Yakima, 


a. ash, 
Bernard Silverman, James Monroe High School, Robert acting, South Side High School, Newark, 
New. York, N. Y. N. 


Calvin Beal, High School, Avalon, Pa. Philip " Beilock, Visalia Union High School, 
a nica Kulikow ski, High School, Ansonia, Conn. Visalia, Calif. 
ira Bishop h School, Souderton, Pa. Geraldine oe Fi Community High School, St 
nes Casaday, Macon Co. High School, Notas- Francisville, Illinois 
lga, Ala. Bernice Simon, High School, New Castle, Pa. 
Mary ‘Labogh, H. N. Central High School, Oak- Stuart Cooper, Sr. High School, Muskegon, Mich. 
land, Calif. Charles Steel, Bloomfield High School, Cedar 
Roscoe Brown, . h School, Wceright, Texas Grove, N. 
Dallas Reynolds igh School, Dillon, Louise Viasak, Lake View High School, Chicago, 
Delight Stowe, High's School, Fairchild, Wisc. Ill. 
M. M. Mason, by m. Chrisman High School, In- Virginia Bullock, High School, Bedford, Mich. 
dianapolis, In Sidney G. Allen, Northbridge High School, Whit- 
Ila ee + wlnteng High School, Garfield, Kans. insville, Mass. 








by lax enforcement of the law, demands 
punishment for those who enforce the 
law. It is accepted that elected officials, 
eager for re-election, have at times delib- 
erately sought to find someone, guilty or 
not, to take the punishment. On the other 
hand, it is not always easy to prove guilt. 
Criminal law has become a “racket.” There 
seem to be available, on demand, persons 
who can be readily persuaded to believe 
that they have witnessed the very evi- 
dence necessary for the acquittal of the 
accused, The recent Hauptmann trial cer- 
tainly brought doubt to the mind of the 
public as to the truthfulness of evidence 
Presented by the opposing sides which was 
80 markedly conflicting. 

The first court scene in the photoplay 
is almost documentary in its recording of 

(Concluded on page 31) 














Another scene from the motion picture, 
Les Miserables. 














Send for 


INOR GROUP. 
GUIDANCE SERIES 


By Ricwarp D. Aten, Pa.D., | 
Director of Guidance, Providence, 
R. L, lecturer at Boston, Brown and 
Harvard Universities. 

Large and small cities are incor- 
porating the Inor Group Guidance 
Series as a whole or part of their 
guidance program. 


THE SERIES 


Volume | Common Problems in 
Group Guidance 


Volume I! Case-Conference Prob- 
lems in Group Guidance 


Volume Ii! Self-Measurement Proj- 
ects in Group Guidance 


Volume IV Organization and Super- 
vision of Guidance in Public Edu- 
cation 


Take the series on approval. You 
have ten days in which to rettirn 
the books if you do not care to keep 
them. 


Inor Publishing Company, Inc. 


| RKO Building, Radio City, New York 


Easy MODEL Making 


























wih WO 0 D In Cans 


You can do any- 
thing with Plastic 
Wood that you do 
with other modeling 
material and more 
—when Plastic 
Wood dries it can 
be carved to give 
additional fine de- 
tails. Plastic Wood 
is the new model 
medium—and has 
proven far superior 
in every test for 
permanency and 
lower cost. 

1001 USES 
Plastic Wood is 
wood in putty form, 
that can easily be 
molded with hands 
or tools—dries to 
hard, permanent 
wood that can be 
planed, sawed 
carved, sanded; will 
hold nails or screws 
and can be painted 
perfectly. 

Get your can or 
tube at any paint, 
hardware or depart- 
ment store. 
























Study Aviation at Home! 


Don't te the summer. Study aviation at 39 -“"—"\. 
home approved text-books used in Y 
FERA. aa schocle—as a « fraction of the 
cotada course, practical 











THOMPSON AVIATION PUBLISHERS 
8326 Woodward Ave. Detront, Mich. 





Arms and the Woman 


By Brooks Jenkins, 17 
New Hampton (N. H.) School 


Teacher, E. 


Te. essay is to prove something. 
To prove that encyclopedias, dic- 
tionaries, and books of art are not 
necessary to an appreciative study of the 
Fine Things of Antiquity. Certainly some- 
thing is needed with our Picassos and Ep- 
steins, just as it is necessary to read a 
book almost as large as “Ulysses” to un- 
derstand “Ulysses”—James Joyce's, that is, 
not Homer’s. See? Did you ever hear of 
a book called “Understanding Pluvius 
Homer” or “A Critical Study of Homer's 
‘The Odyssey’”? No. Because Homer is 
as easy as pie, and so is Michael Angelo, 
Boccaccio, Cellini, and all those other good 
old Artists of the Old School. 

Now, in the first place, the man who 
carved out Venus de Milo wasn’t as ig- 
norant as some folks suppose; originally 
Venus had as fine a pair of arms as an 
Ideal Body (of which even the screen 
stars of the present are envious and try 
to keep up to) could use. But along came 
some ripping, ranting Army, with perhaps 
an Epsteinish, fiendish general, and lopped 
off an arm with a cross-eyed leer. Then 
off came another arm; and to this day it’s 
been the burden of the Old School to try 
to figure out whether Venus originally 
dangled a bunch of grapes, held a pitcher 
on her head, or used her hand to veil a 








OUTSTANDING MAGAZINE 
SERIAL OF THE YEAR! 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH 


HEARST 


The First Full Story of his Life 


By Oliver Carlson, Research Associate, 
U. of Chicago and Ernest Sutherland 
Bates, formerly Literary Editor, Diction- 
ary of American Biography, running in 
the April-August issues of 


COMMON SENSE 


A full and documented account of 
Hearst's life and fortunes, with particu- 
lar emphasis on his un-American activi- 
ties, his close ties with Nazi Germany, 
his menace to Education, Free Speech 
and Peace. 





Also in April and May issues: 


MY POLITICAL CREED 
By Fleyd B. Olson, Governor of Minnesota 
WANTED: A PLAN 
By John T. Flynn 
WISCONSIN’S NEW PARTY 
By Professor Harold Groves 
A CASE OF CONSCIENCE 
By John Dos Passos 


A COMPLETE PLAN OF TRANSITION 
To an E y of A 
By the Editors 
SPECIAL OFFER: Please send me Common Sense 
for six months, beginning with the two issues 
described above and including the whole Hearst 
series, for which I enclose $1 in full payment. 





COMMON SENSE 


8 5-4 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

















Emerson Waite, Jr. 
First Prize Sketch, Scholastic Awards, 


1935 


beautiful Bust. This Old School putters 
around resurrecting old Arms, plastering 
them in place with a lot of Ceremony, 
and then sighing for the lost arms; for 
alas, they have got so used to Venus with- 
out her arms that, bless ’em, none looks 
natural. 

But what do the artists of the New 
School do but go ahead and—deliberate— 
leave off an arm, a head, or a rib, or what- 
ever they discover to be their Weak Point? 
Say one, for instance, can’t do heads; so he 
can do two things, get an understudy to 
model him a head, or—leave it off. Say a 
painter of the New School can’t—just 
can’t—paint eyes. (It’s a surprise how 
many really couldn’t if they tried.) So 
he paints a face without eyes—or he makes 
it all eyes. That’s the newest way: paint 
only your Weak Point, then hang the thing 
upside down. That is sure to please the 
judges. Nowadays a modern judge 
doesn’t use a lorgnette any more; he uses 
a periscope minus one of the Mirrors. 

Some Artists do just the reverse-of leav- 
ing off heads and arms, and paint just 
heads and arms. Even Raphael did that, 
though not with humans. He would set 
out to paint a group of angels, and draw 
in all the heads with wings a-fluttering 
behind them; but the trouble was, how to 
attach the wings to the Bodies; so he 
didn’t—just left the bodies out, and it’s 
surprising how few people notice it. 

Then there is the Mona Lisa smile. (That 
doesn’t ordinarily come in here, but it 
might just as well.) There are three 
parts to this picture; three conceptions; 
three Ideas. First the Artist went ahead 
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and drew a Landscape; but it was as 
dreary as a Men’s Hosiery ad., so he 
thought he had better add a Beautiful 
Woman in the Foreground—sort of to 
catch the eye In Passing. He hadn't 
judged his spacing properly, however, and 
found out after it was too late—for most 
artists—that the head was hiding the 
Landscape and stealing the show. But 
Mike Angelo was a clever fellow, as some 
of these Italians are; he went ahead and 
painted on a smile that hid Mona Lisa, 
and so far she hasn’t been found yet. 

But a painter of the New School 
wouldn’t be satisfied with what Mike An- 
gelo was satisfied with. He’d go ahead 
and blot out the edges of the Landscape 
that were left; then he’d probably blot 
out the edges of Mona Lisa, and leave 
the smile alone, as his final and Actual 
conception; only he’d turn it upside down 
and call it A Tragic Interlude of Bull 
Run. 

This modern Spirit isn’t so easy to put 
into plaster, though; that’s why there is a 
decline in the Pottery and Statuary Field. 
You can buy almost any known Greek or 
Old American statue—a nice one of Lin- 
coln that won’t chip—for next to noth- 
ing; but it won’t be original. But you 
can’t buy a modern original as such; 
though you might as a lamp shade, an 
Andiron, a can opener, or a Table Leg. 
The art of Sculpture has come down to 
making the statuary Useful as well as 
ornamental. 


You couldn’t reason a Greek into using 
Venus de Milo for a towel rack; but it’s 
practically done in our American Fur- 
nished Flats. Some Scholars—and I am 
one of them—think the Warrior who broke 
off Venus’s arms did the right thing by 
her and by Art; because if he hadn't, 
what would prevent us from using Venus 
as an Ash Tray Stand? If the experi- 
menters come to a decision and decide 
where her arms belong, maybe we will 
yet. 





; SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIRECTORY 
Scholastic School and College Service, 


Address inquiries to: 


250 East 43rd Street. 





New York City. 





Art Schools 





Correspondence 








N. Y. SCHOOL OF NEW YORK-PARIS 
FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Odom. President 
PLAN FOR A PROFESSION 


Study in New York or Paris Interior 
Deco 


Architecture ration, Costume 

Design, Illustration, Graphic Advertis- 
BEGIN ing, Teacher Training, etc. Send for in- 
sepremper ‘formation and catalogue. 


Address Box T, 2239 Broadway, New York 











RHODE ISLAND 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT, CREDITS 
COUNTRY, CITY and SEASHORE 


School of Nursing 


NEWARK BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING, Newark, N. é 


Offers a three-year course to 
Schools (academic course). Hospital AL For 2 
» School of Nursing, 201 Lyons Ave., 


formation w 
Newark, MN. J. 


























Men— Women 
18 to 50 


Common Education suf. 

cient. Short hours. Many examina- 

tions coming. Write immediately 

for free 32-page book, with list of 

yory and fu seatticulars tell- 
how te get 


baie ieee 
Dept. $286 Rochester, N. Y. 
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Professional Intensive Courses 


COSTUME Paes DIETETICS, 
DRESSMAKING, MEMAKING, 
INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT 

PRATT INSTITUTE 


School of Household Science and Arts 
Box B5, Brooklyn, New York 
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Barnum’s Egress 


Many are the stories told of P. T. 
Barnum, America’s first great showman, 
and his methods of extracting coins from 
the pockets of an unsophisticated public. 
One of the best concerns the American 
Museum, which he conducted in New York 
City. 

It frequently happened that the museum 
would be filled with people who lingered 
so long that hundreds of others were un- 
able to gain admission, a condition far 
from pleasing to Mr. Barnum. Finally he 
ordered a broad stairway built at the rear, 
opening onto Ann Street, but few of his 
customers used this exit. 

One day, when the museum was crowded 
with people who had evidently come to 
spend the day, he had his sign painter 
letter a large sign which was placed over 
the Ann Street exit, and which read: 


TO THE EGRESS 
Hundreds of his patrons, thinking this 
was a strange animal they had not seen, 
surged down the stairway and found 
themselves on the street, unable to return 
except by payment of another admission. 
—Christian Science Monitor. 


* 
Examination Howlers 


“A catacomb is the thing on the top 
of the rooster’s head.” 

“Hansom was the name of a famous, 
good-looking cab driver.” 

“The Pilgrim fathers left the Dutch 


> aS circumstantial 


Following the Films 
“(Concluded from page 29) 


the impersonal spirit that dominated the 
magistrates in this story. Some spectators 
may comfortably think only of the im- 
provements that we nave made through 
our injection of the human element. Will 
they also remember the recent trial men- 
tioned before, which became so overtly 
personal that the facts of the case being 
tried oftentimes became of secondary im- 
portance? 

The punishment meted out to Valjean 
for his theft of a loaf-of bread was ex- 
treme in its cruelty, but can it not be 
paralleled in almost any of our states? 
And while the beating gong and the 
mechanical response of the galley-slaves 
pictures to us almost the ultimate in 
human punishment, there have been, with- 
in the year, newspaper stories of our own 
prison conditions that would seem to in- 
dicate that the century has not taught 
us much in the treatment of criminals. 

What of the matter of circumstantial 
evidence, suggested for consideration by 
the situation underlying the second trial, 
at which Valjean appeared as M. Made- 
leine? Is it possible under modern con- 
ditions to discover sufficient direct evi- 
dence? Should the proof built up by 


+ science for detection of crime, not alone 
' for capturing the offender actually in the 


act, but through finger print reading, 
through ballistics, through the chemistry 
of stains, should all this be judged merely 
evidence or as exact 
proof? 

These are only a few suggestions for 
consideration as a result of the stimulus 


of this picture. Thoughtful students will 
undoubtedly be challenged to more com- 
plete study on these topics and on others, 
including parole: systems. Thus one may 
conclude that this photoplay, with its ef- 
fective new technic for story presentation, 
with its old lesson of justice tempered by 
mercy, and with its challenge to thought 
concerning modern sociological conditions 
paralleling those that made possible the 
suffering endured by Valjean, is a valua- 
ble contribution to the screen world. 














Popular With Great 


Kozeluh, Barnes, Nusslein, 
Lott, Stoefen, all use 
JUNEMAN’S Tested Ten- 
nis Gut exclusively _be- 
cause it gives them every 
playing advantage. 


Players 


Made in a modern plant 
devoted entirely to the 
production of quality 
strings. 


KE? 


1100 West 47th Place, Dept. S, Chicago, Illinois 


Speed up your 
game witha... 


CARDINAL 


Fast, Moderate priced, sturdily 

made, gaily trimmed—Cardinal gives 

you a faster, harder-hitting game! 
Write for FREE catalog. Have your rac restrung by 
Cragin-Simplex experts! 


CRAGIN-SIMPLEX CORP. 
70: Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 


Write for free 
dookla **Ten- 
nts Hints” 


























people on account of their language.” 

“Napoleon escaped from Melba.” 

“Edgar Wallace was chosen King of 
Scotland by Edward the First.” 

“The Merry Monarch was Old King 
Cole.” 

“A republic is a place where nobody 
can do anything in private.” 

“Ramsay MacDonald is the prime mix- 
ture of England.” 


° 
Rough Stuff 


Some of our novelists don’t seem to care 
a hang what they do with their charac- 
ters eyes. For instance: 

“Her eyes roamed carelessly round the 
room.” 

“With her eyes she riveted him to the 
spot.” 

“He tore his eyes from her face and 
they fell on the letter at her feet.” 

“Their eyes met for a long, breathless 
moment, and swam together.” 





ARAUISE 


THE GREAT LAKES 


UNDER THE AMERICAN FLAG VIA THE 8S. OCTORARA AND THE 8S. JUNIATA 
“NATURE'S ROUTE TO AND FROM THE WEST” 
* Plan to sail the Great Lakes this year. For a vacation to the 


West and the National Parks, the Great Lakes provide an 
inspired route. Through tickets can be purchased from your 


“Marjory would often take her eyes 
from the deck and cast them far out to 
sea.” 

“He wrenched his eyes away from hers. 


It was a painful moment for both of 
them.” 


hester, N.Y. travelor railway agent to include one way or round trip passage 


on the Lakes via the modern ships of the Great Lakes Transit 
ration. 


Or spend a full vacation cruising the Lakes. Special nine-day 
(between Buffalo and Duluth) and five-day cruises (between 
Buffalo and Mackinac Island with no shore expense) have been 
scheduled with frequent sailings. Thrill to the scenic splendor 
of the Great Lakes’ country . . . relax and rest on sun-drenched 
decks cooled by stirring breezes . . . enjoy delightful meals and 
a full schedule of entertainment with dancing every night. 
Adequate shore leave is arranged at all points of interest. 


GREAT LAKES TRANSIT CORPORATION 


J. F. Connon, Passenger Traffic Manager, 120 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BUFFALO GSAGARA FALLS) CLEVELAND DETROIT 
SAULT STE, MARIE HOUGHTON DULUTH 


—Grace Masuda, SO I Ee Ee EEE eS Ee 


eee ee 


—Christian Science Monitor. 
= 
There’s one nice thing about being a 


hockey player. You meet all the best 
hurses, 





This Week’s Boner 


Teacher: Who was Queen Victoria’s 
husband? 

_Pupit: Queen Victoria’s husband was 
King Victoria. 








» BEFORE YOU DECIDE- 
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these a questions 


Can | adjust the touch myself? 


On the New Royal Portable, you merely 
move the Touch Control lever to the proper 
position and—presto—the typewriter re- 
sponds as if it were ‘‘custom built” for you 
alone. This revolutionary feature is exclusive 
with Royal. (You need a portable ... Be 
sure to buy a New Royal.) 


Are the keys flat and glare-proof? 


They certainly are on the New Royal— 
scientifically designed to protect the delicate 
finger-tip merves, as well as to minimize 
eye-strain. Of all portables, Finger Comfort 
Keys are found only on the New Royal. 
(Think of the higher marks you'd like to 


win. . . . Own a Royal.) 


Standard keyboard and controls? 


A highly important point! The New Royal 
Portable represents the utmost in typing 
convenience. The keyboard is full size— 
standard! All controls are centralized— 
adjustments easily made! (College—or a 
business career—a Royal Portable will help.) 


Has it streamline dust-proof design? 


The New Royal Portable is famous for the 
beauty of its streamlining. Moreover, the 
mechanism is fully enclosed—protected 
against dust! This feature alone adds years 
of life to this most distinctive of home-sized 
typewriters. (Think of it! A few cents a day 
buys a New Royal Portable!) 


See your Nearest Royal Portable Dealer ...Or—Mail the Coupon 
(1) Please send me conpicte in- Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


e New Cc. , % 
Bevel Pateble wth tees 2 Park Avenue, SC-54, New York Ciry 
Control. The price, | understand 
is only $49.50 (Monthly pay- Name 
ments, if desired). 


(2) Please quote me allowance 
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